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4 ADMINISTRATION CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 
OPPOSITION TO ROOSEVELT POLICIES 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has given his col- 
Pp leagues in the Government the signal to 

“slow down.” There is significance in his 
appeal to them to take vacations. The 
truth is the New Deal has produced so many laws 
and so many controversies that there has not 
been time to digest them all. 

Efficiency will come out of careful rather than 
panicky administration. The relations between 
Government and business cannot be quickly ad- 
justed. It takes time. 

The NRA was 
waste. 
is evidence that this mistake now will be cor- 
rected. Hence business may expect from now on 
2 more intensive and on the whole better co- 
crdination of the various parts of the NRA ma- 
chine. 

Mr. Roosevelt has left behind general instruc- 
tions. They aim at peace rather than war with 
business. The Administration has discovered 
that to make the New Deal work there must be 
cooperation on all sides and that business par- 
ticularly must be persuaded to cooperate. Under- 
secretary Tugwell of the Department of Agri- 
culture made this point clear in his address last 
week at Des Moines. | 


There is much that is re- 
BUSINESS KNOWS assuring in the change of 
NOW EXTENT OF tempo. Business knows now 
REGULATION the extent of the restrictive 
regulation written by Con- 
gress. It knows that if enough protest against 
injustice is articulated, at least a stay of execu- 
tion can be obtained in particular courses of ac- 
tion that are destructive. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s absence will bring a test of 
bow far his subordinates will assert themselves 
without beirig watched closely. The President 
will keep in close touch by radio. He has left 
behind the same secretaries who have been ad- 
vising him right along on the state of public 
opinion. 

If it were not for the fiscal situation, the fact 
that the New Deal is costing colossal sums that 
must be paid some day, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to accept the Summer season as a period of 


an illustration of haste making 
The timing element was wrong. _Fhereé 


constructive planning for a better future. Maybe | 


by Autumn we shall know more about the Gov- 
ernment’s ideas of taxation but the chances are 
that little will be said officially till after the elec- 
tions to Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt is planning to help elect New 
Dealers. He will not do it by party appeal as 
did the late President Wilson in 1918. .He will 
do it by indirection. His radio address last week 
was the beginning of a series of maneuvers look- 
ing toward the reelection of a Democratic Con- 
press. Party lines are somewhat rent asunder by 
the President’s indication that he prefers a New 
Dealer irrespective of his party background. 


This is only another way 
NEW DEAL PLACED (+ saying that Mr. Roosevelt 
ABOVE PARTY BY believes he can ask the coun- 
MR. ROOSEVELT __ try to elect a New Deal Con- 

gress and not ostensibly 
a Democratic Congress. Even if he should 
sacrifice the feelings of a few Democratic aspi- 
rants in States like California and Wiscensin and 
openly support the Republicans who are bound 
to win anyway the record of adherence to a fun- 
damental philosophy rather than a party would 
stand him in goud stead if he wishes at the last 
moment to make a nonpartisan appeal. Most of 
the New Dealers are Democrats any way and the 
latter would on the whole profit by such an 
appeal. It would be adroit politics. 

The President knows that the continuance of 
the New Deal depends on the kind of Congress 
he gets. A loss of 30 to 50 seats will be con- 
strued by the people as a weakness. No doubt 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition is not only to reelect 
the present Congress but to add New Dealers. 
Thus would his dictatorship be assured for at 
least two years more and possibly longer. 

The political opposition to Mr. Roosevelt is 
crude and unintelligent. It is based on the same 
old idea of selfish interest without a program for 
the masses upon which Mr. Rooseveit’s hold is 
so strong. 

It would be a miracle if the opposition were 
able to do more than break down here and there 
the Democratic districts and elect a handful of 
Republicans judging by what has been revealed 
thus far of the Republican program. The danger 
to the New Deal does not lie in a Republican 
come-back, however, so much as it does in a 
revolution inside the Democratic party. The 
South is looking askance at much of the New 
Deal program. Some of the Democrats elected 
will be as conservative as if they had run on the 
Republican ticket. Mr. Roosevelt has no plans 
to enter the southern primaries. That’s where 
he will lose most, however, on his New Deal 
policies. 

Incidentally the past week has seen a mile- 
stone in labor controversies. The appointment 
of a neutral board, composed of outstanding 
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Prepared to 


T= Federal Government at last is pre- 
pared for a gigantic effort to borrow 
and spend itself into a boom. | 
It entered the new book-keeping year 

today with $10,000,000,000 to spend in 12 months. 
The plans call for using all of this money. 

Two billion more dollars are on hand for 
spending when needed. These dollars are in a 
currency stabilization fund. An estimate is that 
about $950,000,000 of them may be used between 
now and next July 1 for purchasing silver 
bullion. 


Where It Comes From 


At the same time, private funds are to be 
enticed into use by Government guarantees of 
loans for home building and home repair and 
for business operations. 

If the Government dollars are all paid out, 
and officials say that they will be, peace time 
spending records are to be broken. The best 
that the many Government spending agencies 
could do during the past year was to use $7,- 
000,000,000. That was about $3,500,000,000 un- 
der the record that President Roosevelt ex: 


| 
| 


Spending For a Boom 


Re'ease 10 Billion Dollars, the Government Hopes Also to Draw 
rivate Funds Into Home Building and Business Operations 


pected. Now this carry-over is to be added to * lend money to their Government at low rates of 


the other funds provided by Congress and used 


for a broad spending drive. 


Where is all of this money to come from? Is 
there a chance that the Treasury here in Wash- 
ington might run dry before the year is out? 

The answer given to the first question by of- 
ficials is that about $4,000,000,000 of the money 
should come from taxes and about $6,000,000,000 
from borrowing. The answer to the second, 
from the same source, is that there is no fore- 
seeable prospects of the Treasury running out of 
money. Even if it should, the Government is 
prepared for any eventuality. 

Banks Are Willing 


But the reason for officials to think that they 
easily can get all of the money wanted is be- 
cause banks now are willing to loan to the Gov- 
ernment in huge amounts and for fairly long 
periods at less than 3 per cent interest. Recently 
the Treasury was offered enough billions to 
meet all of its estimated needs for the next year. 
But it only wanted about one billion and so 
turned down the remainder. 

So long as people are willing and anxious to 


| 


— 


interest, the Government can continue to strive 
to spend its way into a boom. How long is that 
likely to be? Once, not long ago, Treasury of- 
ficials thought that there might be a limit with 
the National debt around 35 billion dollars. It 
now 1s 27 billion dollars. But the limit has been 
extended until some of the estimators now name 
50 billions as the outside limit of borrowing. 


Aces Up the Sleéve ; 

Even after that limit would be reached there 
are aces up the sleeve of the Treasury. One is a 
law that gives the President authority to re- 
quire Federal reserve banks to buy 3 billion dol- 
lars of Government bonds. Another is the au- 
thority the President has to print 3 billion dol- 
lars in money to be used in reducing the debt. 
Neither power is in prospect of use. 

But, it is asked, with all of this prospective 
borrowing and spending, and with the borrow- 
ing and spending already done, just where does 
the boom come in? 

The answer is that it has not come in at all. 
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4 ANOTHER PRECEDENT BROKEN 
4 DESKS CLEARED FOR VACATION 


activity in Washington during the past 

week as President Roosevelt, back in the 

capital after a visit to New England and 
his home at Hyde Park, N. Y., worked at top 
speed in sweltering heat to clear away his desk 
in preparation for an absence of two months. 

Final action was taken by the Nation’s chief 
executive on the last minute legislation by Con- 
gress on which he had not already acted. Hun- 
dreds of bills were approved, making them law, 
while three dozen or so others, mostly private 
bills affecting only individuals, were rejected. 
Since Congress is no longer in session and has 
no opportunity to repass the rejected measures 
the President’s action on them is final. 

The President, in refusing approval to these 
bills, did not resort to the time-honored device 
of the “pocket veto” which consists of merely 
failing to take action within the ten days pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 
was not approving such and such a bill and gave 
his reasons, in each case, for failing to sign the 
measure, 


T= WHITE HOUSE was the center of 


Before taking action on 
any measure submitted to 
him by Congress, the Presi- 


CAREFUL STUDY 
WAS GIVEN TO 


‘BILLS DISAPPROVED dent always refers it to the 


bureau or other agency of 
the executive department which wauld have the 
responsibility of carrying out its provisions if i 
became law. After due investigation the bill is 
returned-to him with a recommendation and then 
the President is prepared to act. oa 

When favorable action is recommended the de« 
cision is easily made. because the President is 
faitly certain that the legislation is desirable if 
both Congress and his official advisers have 
placed their stamp of approval on it. But when 
his advisers recommend rejection the decision is 
more difficult because a President dislikes to 
overturn the will of Congress without due cause, 
particularly after a session has adjourned and 
Congress has no opportunity to pass a rejected 
bill over the President’s veto. 

On Tuesday, the day the President returned 
to the capital, he devoted practically the entire 
day to consideration of bills on which he had 
received reports and recommendations. Working 
until 1 o’clock the next morning he disposed of 
124 bills. Rising early the next morning he dis- 
posed of 16 more. leaving about the same number 
on which he had two days left within which to 
act. He finally disposed of all within the allotted 
time althougn he did not announce the action he 
had taken on two on which there was the great- 
est doubt—the farm mortgage bill and the raile 
road pension measure—until the very eve of his 
departure Sunday night because he had not had 
time to prepare statements explaining his action 
which he wanted to make public at the same time 
his action became known. 3 


WHAT PRESIDENT standing bills on which the 
DID IN THE WEEK President acted it may be 
BEFORE DEPARTURE well to note some of the 
other activities of the execu- 

tive during the week. 
On Thursday night Mr. Roosevelt made his 
fifth radio talk to the people over a nation-wide 


hookup in which he sounded a note of optimism 


and asked each individual to compare his status 
now with that of a year ago. : 

Issued executive orders Wednesday and Thurs- 
Gay establishing the National Longshoremen’s 
Board and the National Steel Relations Board 
and on Saturday issued an executive ore 
der creating the National Labor Relations 
Board in accordance with authority granted by 
Congress to establish such boards to handle criti« 
cal labor controversies. 

Approved on Thursday an order by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau placing an embargo 
on exports of si:ver except those intended for 
legitimate purposes, which may be shipped under 
license of the Treasury Department. This order 
was issued under authority given by Congress in 
the Silver Purchasing Act and was intended to 
curb speculation in silver. 

Signed on Friday an executive order authoriz« 
ing bidders on Government contracts to submit 
prices as much as 15 per cent below price sched- 
ules filed by contractors with their code authori 
ties. This order was construed in some quarters 
as definitely ending price fixing and restoring 
competitive bidding. While it relates directly 
only to bids for Government contracts it will af- 
fect prices to the general public since bidders on 
contracts are required to file the new prices with 
their code authorities. 

Issued on Friday a proclamation declaring an 
embargo on the shipment of arms, explosives and 
other. military material to Cuba except under 
license from the State Department. The Depart- 
ment explained that such licenses would be issued 
only at the request of the Cuban government and 
that the proclamation was issued because of fre- 
Guent complaints from the Cuban government 
that arms and explosives were being smuggled 
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into Cuba from Florida and other © 


southern parts of the country, 
thereby giving aid to persons who 
are attempting to overthrow the 
the Cuban government. 
Appointed on Friday a depart- 
mental committee to formulate 


ihe purpose of home construction 

and repair. 
vvy 

Anotherbill 


| GRAZING BILL which became law 
A LAW AFTER during the week 
MANY YEARS is the Taylor Graz- 


with the assistance of expert ad- | 


visers a program for submission to 


Congress, to States and to govern- © 


mental subdivisions to carry out 


the President’s pledge to insure © 


the future social well-being of 
the American people. 


7 
Signed on Wed- | 
MACHINERY nesday an executive 
SET UP FOR order providing ma- 


TRADE PACTS chinery for inter- 
ested persons to 


make known their views on pro- 
posed trade agreements negoti- 
ated by authority given by Con- 
gress to the President in the trade 
bargaining tariff act. Then on 
Friday the President decided that 
the Secretary of State should have 
charge of negotiating the trade 
agreements and not George N. 
Peek, foreign trade adviser to the 
President. 

Completed selection of the 
members of the Securities Ex- 
change Control Commission, 
which will administer the new 
stock exchange control law and the 
securities law of 1933, the Com- 
munications Commission which 


will have jurisdiction over all | 


methods of communication, and 
the Housing Board which will ad- 
minister the housing act, one of 
the last-minute measures signed 
by the President during the week. 


Issued on Friday 
CODES ENDED an executive order 


FOR SERVICE which in_ effect 
TRADES abolishes the pro- 
posed codes for 


about 55 service trades and au- 
thorizes for them the mere estab- 
lishment of labor standards. Per- 
sons and firms engaged in these 
trades will be permitted to dis- 
play the Blue Eagle if they con- 
form to labor standards. Code au- 
thorities for service trades al- 
ready under codes are virtually 
abolished under an administrative 
order issued on the same day by 
General Johnson which authorizes 
in their stead local code commit- 
tees “to cooperate with NRA in 
coordination and execution of the 
program.” 

The housing bill, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Thursday, has 
the two-fold purpose of helping 
to revive industry by increasing 
home construction and repair and 
providing the people with new 
or remodeled homes. Announce- 
ment on the same day by the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of a 10 per cent reduction in 
housing material is expected to 
aid in the administration’s housing 
program. The program, which is 
explained in detail in another col- 
umn, provides Government in- 
surance of private loans made for 


STUDY BEGUN increasing 
OF FINANCE due largely to the 
POLICIES 


ing Act. It is de- 
signed to preserve public grazing 


lands by preventing over-grazing | 


and soil deterioration. It provides 
for orderly and systematic use and 
development of grazing lands. 
regulation of the act is left to the 
Interior Department. The Presi- 
dent, in signing the bill, said it 
was the culmination of years of 
effort in behalf of both national 
conservation and of the livestock 
industry. 

On Saturday the Government 
closed its fourth successive fiscal 
year with a deficit—in other 
words, it spent more than it took 
in in each of those four years. 


During that period the public debt 


has mounted from seventeen to 
twenty-seven billion dollars. Ex- 
penditures during the last year 
amounted to about seven billion 
doilars, which was nearly four bil- 
lion dollars more than the Govern- 
ment received in revenues but 
this deficit was reduced nearly 
three billion dollars through prof- 
its netted from devaluation of the 


dollar and the resultant devalua- 


tion of gold. 
The constantly 


deficit 


Government policy 

“spending for 
recovery” has brought to the Gov- 
ernment the realization that it 
cannot keep. on spending more 
than it takes in without impairing 
its credit. Therefore a study of 
the Government’s financial situa- 
tion is to be undertaken by a group 


of 15 experts appointed during the — 
past week by Secretary of the — 


Treasury Morgenthat. 

This group will spend the Sum- 
mer and Fall in making a study 
of tax and money problems both 


jn this country and abroad, report- 


ing to Mr. Morgenthau in time 
for him to lay before Congress 


early in the next ion a new 
In the meantime the Govern- 


ment plans to go right ahead with 
its plan to spend the Nation back 
to recovery. The Public Works 
Administration, it was announced 
during the past week, has spent 
about one-third of the original 
$3,300,000,000 fund made avail- 
able to it at the first session of the 
73rd Congress. All of the re- 
mainder of the fund has been al- 
lotted and the PWA is now mak- 
ing allotments from the new half 
billion dollar fund appropriation 
made at the last session of Conl 
gress. . Nearly one-fifth of the new 
fund already has been allotted. 
A large portion of the fund will 
have to be used to complete proj- 


ects undertaken under the original © 


aliotments. 
C. G. MARSHALL. 


MAKING ROOM 


FOR ARMY 


OF NEW DEAL WORKERS 


Rushing New Interior Building to Relieve Crowded Con- 
ditions—Million for Rentals 


IKE THE CONTINGENTS of 

Federal employes who swept into 
Washington during the World War 
emergency, the Federal workers 
who have come to the Capital since 
March, 1933, to be employed in the 
emergency agencies have created 
a whole army of new problems. 

For one thing they have upset the 
plans for housing the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Back in 1926, when the 
Enabling Act for the present $100,- 
000,000 Federal building program in 
Washington was passed, its spons- 
ors believed they had provided for 
all possible office space requirements 
for many years to come. : 


Today preparations are being 
made to erect a $10,000,000 Depart- 
ment of Interior building not pro- 
vided for in the original program; 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
has just paid $1,060,000 for a private 
office building; and even with the 
completion of_the Federal buildings 
now under construction it will be 
necessary for the Government to 
pay $1,000,000 annually for rental 
of office space in Washington. 

Big Increase in Short Time 

Th Civil Service Commission rec- 
ords show that at the end of the 
first month of the present Adminis- 
tration there were 566,986 persons 
employed in the executive depart- 
ments. The most recent figures, 
those for April 30, show 644,108 em- 
ployes, a gain of 77,122 in 13 months. 

The degree to which the New Deal 
agencies are centralized in Wash- 

ington is shown by the figures for 
the increase in Government person- 
nel in Washington during the same 
_ period. On March 31, 1933, there 
were 67,557 employes of the execu- 
tive departments in Washington. 
On April 30, 1934, there were 83,850, 


a gain of 16,293, or nearly one- j 


_ fourth of the earlier total. — 


This increase is in spite of a cur- 
tailment of the duties of many of 
the regular agencies. In the De- 
partment of Commerce several hun- 
dred employes are eliminated by 
the reduction of services of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the United States Bureau 
of Standards. Other departments 
which have shown a reduction in 
personnel since February, 1933, are 
State, Treasury, Justice, Post Office, - 
and Labor. 


Difficulties of Housing 


When the World War emergency 
hit Washington and the total of 
Federal employes soared to more 
than 100,000, the city had just 
passed through a period of abnor- 
mal expansion in private building. 
If it had not been for this the hous- 
ing shortage in Washington during 
the War might have been even more 
serious than it was. 

The recent growth of the emer- 
gency agencies has found a some- 
what similar situation. There was 
a surplus of private office space in 
the capital when the new agencies 
started expanding. 

In addition the $10,000,0000 In- 
ternal Revenue building with 1,104,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
the $17,000,000 Commerce Depart- 
ment building with 1,605,066 square 
feet of floor space had just been 
completed. 

The $12,800,000 Extensible build- 
ing for the Department of Agricul- 
ture was near enough to comple- 
tion to permit a large part of it to 
be taken over by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, one of 
the largest and fastest growing New 
Deal agencies. 

But in spite of these new build- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Far from the turbulent bustle of Washington, 
President Roosevelt will spend several weeks on 
a vacation trip to the Virgin Islands, Panama, 
Colombia and Hawaii aboard the new 10,000-ton 
.cruiser “Houston.” But radio will keep him in 
close touch with Washington. At top, the Presi- 


| FLOATING PALACE TO BE THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE | 


—Underwood & Underwood Photos 


dent’s commodious living room, unusually large 

for a warship, as the “Houston” is a flagship. 

Lower left, the “Houston” at anchor at Annapolis, 

just before departure. Lower right, a peep into 
the President’s bedroom. 


[HE country’s new industrial de- 
mocracy functioning within NRA, 
is busy framing a tax system and 


drawing up its first annual budget. 


That budget, ‘from all appear- 
ances, is. going to total between 
$70,000,000 and $100,000,000. ‘It will 
be made up of more than 400 sep- 
arate budgets, one for each indus- 
try, and it’s turning out to be a hasty 
child for all of its brief existence. 

Along with the budget must go a 
tax system. Tht system is being 
devised to provide enough revenue 
to balance the budget so that there 
will be no first-year deficit for the 
new business government. It is 
based on the well-known theory of 
capacity to pay”—in so far as vol- 
ume of business goes. 

Bills now are going out to thou- 
sands of the new-type taxpayers. 
They are to be received by the cor- 
ner grocer and the giant steel com- 
pany, by the small-town lumber 
yard owner and the biggest coal 
company, by the operator of a sin- 
gle truck and the biggest of depart- 
ment stores. 

Functions of Fund 


Like other taxes, those collected 
by the code authorities of NRA are 
to be used to maintain industrial 
police forces, to carry on the rou- 
tine function of government, and t? 
help apply the Constitution and 
the laws of the new democracy. 

Also like other taxes, these can be 
collected by compulsion, either 
through the established courts or 


through the power of the Blue 


Eagle. 

As with other governments, a cry 
of bureaucracy already has been 
raised in some quarters and there 
are early complaints agajnst the 
taxes that are being levied to run 
the NRA system for industry. Al- 
ready safeguards are being raised 
to prevent abuse of power and to 
check the possible misuse of funds. 

In Washington much of the NRA 
activity is concerned with study of 
the budgets submitted by the in- 
dividual code authorities and with 
the approval or rejection of their 
recommendations. 

How Money Can Be Raised 

There must be money, and lots of 
it, to run the codes and to help 
them be effective. Yet money-rais- 
is a problem. How is it done in the 
new way? There are_ several 
methods proposed by General John- 
son. As he explained: 

“The retail code, for example, 
provides as a basis that each em- 
ployer shall contribute according to 
the number of his employes, since 
that is an accurate gauge of the 
size of his establishment. 

“Another basis of reckoning is 
the number of unit sales. This is 
most practicable where the com- 
modities or manufactured units are 
reasonably uniform in quality and 
hence in price. A third suggestion 
is to use as a basis the dollar vol- 
ume of sales. Others may use 
the number of units of productive 
machines. Another suggestion is 
the dollar volume of pay rolls, and 
another is man-hours worked.” 

All are being put to work to bring 
in revenue for code authorities. 

But it is one thing to levy taxes 
and another to collect them. That 


| 


raises the question of how collec- 
tions are being facilitated under 
NRA. 

Rulings have been issue@yeover- 
ing that point. They provide that 
if a pudget has been approved hy 
the Recovery Administration offi- 
cials, then mon-payment can be 
made a violation of the code and, if 
NRA approval is given, the Blue 


Eagle can be taken away from the- 


violator. Not only that, but under 
the law, the code authority can go 
to court and institute proceedings 


. to collect. Of course, the amount 


of the tax varies from a few dollars 
to several thousand and it might be 
expensive to use the courts to col- 
lect small items. 


With this power lodged in the 
hands of code authorities, there are 
dangers of abuse. For that reason, 
General Johnson has hedged about 
collection with many regulations. 
Most of the power centers in Wash- 
ington, and there is opened a chan- 
nel for complaint from any con- 


cern that objects to the assessmen* 


made against it. 


It is recalled that in Chicago, 
trade associations not so long ago 
offered the vehicle for rackets. 
Gangsters organized individual 
business units into so-called coop- 
erative associations. Then they 
levied assessments. As a justifica- 
tion for the assessments, the racket 
sets fixed prices. Those prices then 
were maintained by strong-arm 
methods. If one outfit started to 
cut its charges a bomb would be 
the answer. Also, if a company 
failed to make its payment, a bomb 
was an effective reminder. Through 
these methods, racketeers collected 
fat fees and waxed rich, while prices 
were fixed and maintained on a 
high level. 


However, a break came when the 


Brewers Brew Their 


-~——-Qwn Troubles 


Complaints of Price-cutting 
War; Controversy Over Use of 


Bootleg Bottles for Liquor 


AYBE there isn’t going to be any 

beer. This thought-provoking 
possibility was brought out last 
week at a Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration hearing on “de- 
structive price cutting.” 

The brewers in particular were 
disturbed about low prices. “Tf 
price cutting keeps on,” said F. H. 
Elwell, certified public accountant 
of Milwaukee, who as witness de- 
scribed a recent meeting of all the 
Wisconsin brewers to consider the 
matter, “we think you’re going to 
see the greatest mortality among 
breweries this Fall ever seen in 
any industry.” 

Price Cutting Brings Ruin 

Increased cost of labor and ma- 
terials, as Mr. Elwell and others ex- 
plained, is partly responsible for 
the grave situation they said was 
faced by breweries all over the 
country. The witnesses charged 


. that at a time when it costs more 


than ever before to produce a bar- 
(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


A Budget of 100 Million Dollars 
To Finance Industrys NRA Codes 


A New Tax System Being Created to Pay the Costs of 400 Compacts Under 
The Blue Eagle---Recovery Rulers Trying to Prevent Abuses 


consumers revolted against the high 
prices and when public opinion 
forced officials to put obstacles in 
the way of bombing as a means of 
enforcement and collection. 


General Johnson says he is de- 
termined to prevent NRA from be- 
coming a racket. The machinery 
is there for abuse by code authori- 
ties if they should get out of hand. 
And instead of bombs for enforce- 
ment there are the Blue Eagle and 
the courts of law. 


That accounts for the rigid rules 
now in effect. They provide that 
“no contribution may be solicited 
or demanded by a code authority 
unless the Code either specifically 
makes non-payment a code viola- 
tion or creates a legal obligation 
and unless both an itemized budget 


of proposed expenditure and an 


equitable basis of contribution have 
been approved by the Administra- 
tor.” 

Also, the rules provide’ that an 
employer whose operations may be 
affected by two or more codes—and 
some are affected by as many as 
40—may temporarily be exempted 
from any obligation to contribute 
to more than one code authority, 
covering his principal line of busi- 
ness. | 

Withdrawal of Eagles 

Finally, the regulations specifi- 
cally reserved to NRA the decision 
on whether the. Blue Eagle may be 
withheld from an employer because 
of nonpayment of a contribution. 
Noncontributors must be given 30 
days in which to pay and are given 
15 days in which to enter protest 
against the assessments levied. 

The size of the budgets drawn by 
industries and submitted to NRA 
varies from a few thousand dollars 
to $3,000,000. Salaries of officers of 
code authorities range from a few 
hundred dollars, paid on a per diem 
basis, to $25,000. Then there are 
large appropriations for legal serv- 
ices and some of the complaint al- 
ready lodged against budgets con- 
cerns this item of legal expense. 


Example of Self-government 


An example of the way the new 
industrial self-government is being 
set up and budgeted is provided by 
the trucking industry. 

The national code authority of 
that industry consists of an admin- 
istrative department, a mailing and 
filing department, an industrial re- 
lations section, a rates, tariffs, and 
trade practices section, a statistical 
and analysis section, an account- 
ing section, an educational depart- 
ment, a compliance section, and a 
field staff. Then there are State 
code authorities, with secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, field men, tar- 
iff men, and stenographic help. 
The whole bill amounts to $1,714,- 
158. To pay it there will be levied 
a $3 tax on each vehicle. 

The total budget of the Construc- 
tion Code Authority and its five di- 
visional authorities is more than 
$3,500,000. 

Then there is the retail solid fuel 
industry, which has submitted a 
budget calling for expenditures of 
$2,654,366 for the year. Besides the 


THE NATION INTO A BOOM 


Prepared to Release 10 Billion Dollars, Government Hopes 


To Draw Private Funds Into Building and Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


as yet. However, Federal reserve 
Officials are becoming a bit jittery 
over its possibilities. Governor 
Black of the Federal Reserve Board 
went to Congress and asked for new 
powers of control that might be 
used if and when the boom did 
come. Congress failed to grant the 
powers. 


Excess Reserves 
The reason for the uneasy feeling, 
as explained by Federal Reserve of- 
ficials, is the steady and sensational 
growth of what are known as “ex- 
cess reserves” in banks. These ex- 
cess reserves are the accumulations 


of funds over and above the 
amount the banks are required tu 
have on hand as backing for the 
loans they make. 

They in turn are the basis for ad- 
ditional loans in an amount from 
10 to 20 times their total. If excess 
reserves are high there is p resent 
the basis for large bank loans. 


Government spending acts direct- 
ly on these excess reserves. Thus 


the Federal agencies borrow and 


pour out a billion dollars in public 
works projects. That money is bor- 
rowed from the banks and set up as 
a credit for the Gevernment. It is 
used to pay off contractors and con- 
tractors use it to pay workers, who 
in turn spend the money with 
merchants who then bank it. When 
that cycle is complete the money is 
back in the banks and may go over 
into reserves 


Silver Purchases 


This very process has gone on un- 
til today excess reserves in the 
banks total above $1,800,000,000. 
Federal Reserve officials began to 
become concerned a few months 
ago when these reserves approach- 
€d $1,000,000,000. 

But it is not only Government 
spending for public works and 
things of that kind that concern 
the bankers. It also is the spending 
for silver. Secretary Morgenthau 
now is buying silver in the world 


markets. He pays for this silver in 


new “silver certificates,’ which 
largely are $1 and $5 bills. The sil- 
ver then is stored in the treasury. 
The money that is issued for that 
Silver, after going through one or 
two hands, lands back in the banks 
and the “excess reserves” are in- 
creased. 


Still, the questioners point out, 
what difference does it make to the 
country if bank reserves do rise to 
unheard of heights if the banks do 
not use these reserves as the basis 
for new loans That is the very 
question some Government officials 
are asking. 


And Fear Vanishes 


In reply, the economists are say- 
ing: After a while businessmen 
may lose their fears. They may 
find that they can borrow money 
and use it profitably in speculative 
building, or in securities, or in pur- 
chases of commodities. Money will 
be plentiful and cheap at the banks. 
The banks will find their customers 
making a profit on their borrow- 


ings and they will be more liberal. 


When that time comes, say the 
Government economists, the coun- 
try will be on the way to a boom. 

That is where Governor Black’s 
control plan came in. The Federal 
Reserve Board now can raise its 
rediscount rate, which means in- 
creasing the cost of borrowing 
money. Also it can increase the 
amount of reserves that it requires 
back of loans. And it can sell Gov- 


ernment bonds and in that way ab- 
sorb credit. These are checks’ for 
use in case a boom would get going. 
All of that is technical, officials 
say, but it involves what they con- 
sider a very real and a very immi- 
nent problem. Their view is that 
the prospect of currency inflation 
is much less likely than is the pros- 
pect of a very extensive credit in- 
flation. 
However, in the branches of the 
Government where they are trying 
to stir up activity in industry and 
finance, officials make the com- 
ment that they would like to have 
a boom to control. 


The program they have outlined 
represents the broadest and most 
concerted effort to start something 
that has yet been tried. It includes: 

Public works expenditures on a 
scale not yet reached. 

Speed in pouring out about $200,- 
000,000 in cash to farmers. 

Large expenditures for relief in 
drought areas in addition to the 
present large expenditures for ordi- 
nary relief. 

An early selling campaign to in- 
duce the public to borrow money to 
repair and rebuild its homes. 

Direct lending of Federal credit to 


small businessmen, with loans up. 


to $500,000, for periods of from 1 
to 5 years. 

Government guarantee of 80 per 
cent of the value of loans made by 
Federal reserve banks to business- 
men under regulations laid down 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


The purchase of silver at gradual-‘ 


ly rising prices. 

If out of this program there is 
generated a boom through credit 
inflation, responsible officials here 
would be happy. They then would 
Start,’ according to their plans, to 
control the boom and to prevent it 
from developing into another de- 
flationary collapse such as that 


which started in 1929. 


‘Tomorrow 


National Code Authority which has 
to be financed, there are 49 divi- 
sional authorities, each with a staff. 

The funeral supply industry of- 
fered a budget of $145,740. The 
wholesale grocery trade offered a 
budget of $161,466. The wet mop 
manufacturing industry proposed 
to spend $3,850 administering its 
code, while the ladies’ handbag in- 
dustry asked $135,540. 


In the newspaper industry funds 
are to be raised through a base 
charge of $15 for each newspaper 
plus $3 per thousand of circulation, 
with $3,000 as the maximum assess- 
ment against any one newspaper. 

So it goes down the line, with 
budgets approved and tax bills now 
going out to industry for the sup- 
port of its new government. ~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
jurists is a step forward. The pub- 
lic is tired of labor wars. It feels 
there must be a right side and a 
wrong side to these disputes and 
that there must be an equitable 
basis for settlement. Labor will 


_ have much to gain by submitting » 


controversies to these neutral 
boards and so will capital—for it 
will mean uninterrupted employ- 
ment without sacrifice of consti- 
tutional rights or principles. 
7, ¥ 

The President's 


OPPOSITION © health is good and 
TO POLICIES the vacation will 
IS GROWING benefit him. He 


leaves Washington 
with the best wishes of everybody, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, 
For his personality has won the af- 
fection of all those who have come 
in contact with him. The opposi- 
tion to his policies, nevertheless, 


is growing. It is not confined to 


a few selfish groups either. 

It is taking root among not only 
the many people whose toes are 
being stepped on, as the President 
says, but who directly and in- 
directly are beginning to fear that 
continued spending and lending is 
not the answer to our problems. 

The Summer months will see an 
intensification of the opposition. 
The New Dealers will be busy 
fighting off that opposition with 


concessions and revisions. Clearly: 


the peak of radical reconstruction 
has been reached and the New 
Dealers will be lucky to preserve 
most of the things they regard as 
vital to the recovery and reform 
program. 

Even the President’s speech 
had a defensive note in it not- 
withstanding his impression of ag- 
gressiveness, 

Time heals many things includ- 
ing the ambition to bring about a 
millenium overnight. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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A Billion Dollars 


For Direct Loans. 


To Aid Industry 


RFC and Reserve Banks 
Cooperate in Granting 
Credit; Joint Organiza- 
tion Considered 


Although it has no desire to become 
the country’s banker, the Governmert 
will lend to deserving borrowers as long 
as ‘crivate lenders faii to do sc. 

This was the warning giver last Werk 
by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of ‘he Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, as 6 
Government prepared to launch its direct 
loans to industry. Mr. Jones, in an a‘%- 
dress, told the banks that they should 
be making the loans which the Govern- 
ment was about to undertake, and, in ef- 
fect, cautioned them to resume their nor- 
mal operations or see the RFC do their 
lending for them. 

Both the RFC and the Federal Reserve 
bank were authorized by Congress to 


make direct loans to industry, and both | 
institutions were ready last week to ic-' 


ceive loan applications at their regionai 


HOW TO BORROW 
FROM UNCLE SAM 


Here is the way to go about get- 
ting one of the new Federal loans 
to industry: 

1. Apply to the regional Federal 

Reserve Bank or to the local branch 
office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
must furnish ade- 
quate security and an audit of their 
business made within the past six 
months. 

3. Loans will be granted only. for 
working capital needs and, in the 
case of the RFC, can not exceed 

,000. 
“- Borrowers must show that they 
were in business on Jan. 1 and that 
they are complying with the NRA. 

5. Loans must mature in five 
years and the interest rate will be 
the same as that charged by com- 
mercial banks on similar loans. 

6. The RFC prohibits the pay- 
ment of large fees to any person 
engaged in arranging for the loan. 


offices. Inquiries and informal applica- 
tions were reported to be numerous, but. 
no check wes made on their number. No 
loans were actually closed. 

Before the Government's new len‘in2 
machinery was even ready to start func- 
tioning, however, it was confronted with 
question of administration. 
Should the RFC and the Reserve banks 
operate independently, leaving borrowels 
in a quandary over which one to approach? 
As the week closed the RFC and Reserve 
banks were endeavoring to fuse their 
work under one joint organization. 

Billion Dollars in Credit 


Between them the two institutions have 
$580,000,000 to lend and then relend as 
jt is paid back. Together with privaie 
funds which ere to be enlisted in the drive 
this money will provide a billion dm lars 
in credit for business, according to Jesse 
H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC. 


While the RFC was ready to start direct | 
Joans to industry on June 23, the Federal | 


reserve banks did not completely set up 
their machinery until June 27. These 
loans are to be made by the 12 Federal 
reserve banks in their own districts and ap- 
plications for such loans should be directed 
to these banks. The Federal Reserve 
Board in its regulation gives authority to 
all Federal reserve banks to make such 
loans without referring them to Washing- 
ton for approval. 

In making these loans, each Federal re- 


serve bank will have the aid of an ad- 


visory committee of five active indusiri- 
alists resident in the district. Progress has 
been made in the selection of such com- 
mittees, and the banks are now ready *o 
consider such loans. 

The reserve banks are to make their 
loans to banks or financing institutions, 
which in turn advance the funds for work- 
ing capital purposes to established indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises. Maturity 
of the loans must not exceed five years 
and the financing institutions must as- 
sume at least 20 per cent of the risk of 
any loss that may occur. 

In exceptional circumstances the Fed- 
eral reserve banks may also make direct 
advances to industrial or commercial un- 
dertakings that are not able to obtain the 
required funds from usual banking sources 
on reasonable terms. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Federal reserve banks will 
not compete with local banks, but rather 
will assist and cooperate with them in 


meeting local requirements for working 


capital. 
Requirements for Loans 


Seven requirements which must be m>t 


by any prospective industrial borrow =r 
were laid down by Ch: ‘man Jones in his 
address. They are: 

“1. The applicant must have been es- 
tablished in business prior to January 1, 
1934. 

“2. Adequate security must be provid. 

“3. The maturity of the loan must not 
exceed five years. 

“4. The applicant must »e solvent at 
the time of the disbursement of the Joan. 


“5. Credit at prevailing bank rates for | 
loans of the character applied for must. 


be not otherwise available at banks. 


“6. Such loans may be made only whe. | 
deemed to offer reasonable assurance of 
continued or increased employment vf 


labor. 
“7. The aggregate amount of such i2ans 
to any one applicant, or the participation 


of Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


therein, shall not exveed $500,000.” 
“Small and medium-sized industry iis, 
to the extent of its ability, cooperated in 
the President’s recovery program as faith- 
fully as big industry,” Mr. Jones explained, 
“and while the latter is very well financed, 


THE STORY 


PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


PLANS FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS—A FLOOD OF BILLS TO SIGN— 
DOG TAG NO. 1—THE PRESIDENT ON THE AIR— 
| AND A SEA TRIP | 


66 AND in half an hour, far ‘out of 
sight of land.” 

The President threw his head 
back and chin up when he said 
that and the smile on his face put 
the italics exactly where you knew 
he wanted them. 

It was on Friday, and just out- 


‘ side the window which separated 


the Washington Summer from the 
synthetic autumn of his air-cooled 
office, the thermometer was topping 
the century mark. “Far out of sight 
of land” was where he hoped to be 
on Monday . 

His Washington week had begun 
on Tuesday morning. Sunday had 
been spent with his newest (age, 
six weeks) granddaughter and their 
parents at Hyde Park, Krum 
(crooked) Elbow, N. Y., and such 
other guests as the exigencies of 
these last moments for departure 
demanded. In the morning, with 
Mrs. Roosevelt and his son Elliott 
and new daughter-in-law, he at- 
tended St. James Church. Here, 
'when the service was over, Mrs. 
Roosevelt greeted old friends and 
brought them up to shake hands 
with their President and vestryman. 

At lunch he was joined by his 
friend and New York State’s Gov- 
ernor, Herbert Lehman, and his per- 
_ sonal political scout, the genial Ed- 
ward Flynn, Democratic leader of 
' the Bronx. In the afternoon what 
time could be spared from consid- 
eration of bills and appointments 
was divided between granddaugh- 
ter Ruth and a tour of the estate. 

MONDAY morning Mr. Farley, 
Postmaster General in Wash- 
ington, but for the nonce chiefly 
Chairman of the National Demo- 
eratic Committee, arrived, and 

| stayed for lunch and dinner, too. 
| To balance the more mundane 
_ side of his Presidential office, Mr. 
_ Roosevelt conferred with a group 
| concerned less with pleasing Demo- 
| eratic palates than satisfying the 
demands of those who are concerned 
| with the welfare of future. genera- 
tions: the Planning Commission. 
This group, led by the Washington 
architect, and uncle of the Presi- 
dent, included Prof. Wesley Mitch- 
ell, of Columbia, and that stalwart 
student of political science who has 
tested his theories in the heated 
contests of Chicago elections, 
Charles Edward Merriam, of the 
University of Chicago, professor and 
former alderman of the Windy City. 

By eleven-thirty the car was at 
the door and the President’s week- 
end was over. 

x * * 

FARLY Tuesday he was at his desk 

with a closely written memoran- 
dum pad before him, and deep into 
a day that lasted until one the 
next morning, when he blotted his 
signature on the last of 124 bills 
and turned out the light. 

Between the hurrying visits of 
callers, advisors, . stenographers, 
and secretaries, he paused to re- 
ceive at a formal luncheon the 
President-elect of the United States 
of Colombia, who had been welcomed 
in his absence with all the graces 
of diplomacy, not to mention a few 
marines at stiff attention. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull was among 
the guests, as well as Nevada’s sil- 
ver champion, Key Pittman, head 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and his colleague from 
the lower house, Chairman McRey- 
nolds, of the House Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

It became known during the day, 
that Haiti, as well as Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, and points West, was to be 
included in the itinerary of the 
“Houston.” Perhaps this will make 
it possible to return the visit of His 
Excellency Alfonso Lopez, President 
of Colombia. For if the President 
of these United States arrives too 
soon, he will find the present in- 
cumbent, not Mr. Lopez, in the 
chair. 


(CAME Wednesday and the press 

barged in until they packed the 
office—perhaps it was to be farewell. 
They soon radiated enough cal- 
ories to push the thermometer up 
faster than the arts of man could 
hold it down. The eagle eye of 
your commentator caught sight of 
a jeweler’s box with a puff of cot- 
ton protruding on the desk. His 


and local banks will cooperate. each | 


participating in such loans, these appii- 
‘cants can be accommodated. 

“I want especially to call attention to 
the fact that Congress also authorized 
Federal Reserve Banks to ciscount 
his character of loans,+ with maturities 
running as long as five years, and this 
‘amendment to the Federal Reserve law 
‘should enable and encourage local banks 


these smaller units are less fortuaave,/to make many of these loans, or at least 
and in many instances have carried on | to participate substantially, in cooperation 


with great difficulty. Increased cost of 


materials and higher wages have mutti- | 
plied their problems, and yet they are 2n-. 


titled to survive. Certainly they consti- 
tute a very substantial and very imwor- 
tant part of the social and economic lita. 
of our nation, and, in the aggregate, em- 
ploy millions of people. 

“In discussing the question of industria] 
loans with the President, prior to the en- 
actment of the law by Congress, he stated | 
that he especially wanted the smaller and 
medium-sized industries to be given a full 
chance to survive on equal terms with 
the larger industries. 

“A great majority of these loans wil] be 
small, but some industries wili need more 
than the RFC can lend to any one bor- | 
rower—namely $500,000—limited by law; | 
but if the Federal Reserve Banks, the! 


with the Federal Reserve and the RFC. 
“The business and industry of our coun- 
try should be financed by the banks, and 
we should all work to that end—ihat is, 
to the reestablishment of private credit. 
The RFC will cooperate with the Federal 


‘Reserve banks and loca] banks, wherever 


Situated, in providing credit neeced to 
meet the present emergency, including 
loans of the character we are now dis- 
cussing, but we want to do it in such 
@ way as to be able to pass this credit 
function back to regular banking chan- 
nels at the earliest possible moment. I 
want to make perfectly clear, however, 
that until credit is actually being ex- 
tended to deserving borrowers the re- 


sources of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation will be available to al! those 
to whom we are authorized to lend.” 


curiosity was soon satisfied. Dis- 
playing a trinket, the President re- 
marked that the news today was 
that he had just received District 
of Columbia dog license number one, 
especially engraved for “Winks’— 
the only occupant of the White 
House kennells except his guest, the 
white bull belonging to Gus Gan- 
nerick, No. 1 Body Guard and Secret 
Service man. 


One thing happened that provided 

a little drama of its own. A cer- 
tain question asked on a previous 
occasion, the answer to which was 
withheld by the President, was re- 
peated. This time the answer was 
made—“off the record.” And so 
full and frank were his remarks 
that dozens of mildly surprised 
pairs of eyes sought the face of 
Secretary Stephen Early, who is re- 
sponsible for the President’s public 
utterances, or at least, whose judg- 
ment is supposed to decide what 
should be said and what shouldn't. 
Beside “Steve” stood grizzled Charlie 
Michelson, veteran publicity man 
for the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. oBth are poker players, and 
have pretty good control of their 
features, but those of us in the front 
row could see Secretary Early’s foot. 
Feet betray. One of Early’s was 
tapping a nervous and silent tattoo. 
When another question turned the 
conversation to safer channels, the 
foot stopped, but Mr. Early found it 
necessary to fan himself vigorously. 
He was very warm. Such are the 
worries of those who seek to guide 
aright the tongues of greatness. 


As it developed, the news came 
out and it is pretty certain that de- 
spite its unorthodox flavor, it was 
probably exactly what the President 
wanted to happen. 


'TTHURSDAY all eyes were on the 
kilocycles. The President’s 


speech was the chief concern. Dur- 
ing the day he signed the housing 
bill, discussed elsewhere in these 
columns, and appointed his board 
to arbitrate the demands of the 
steel workers which was to stay the 
hand of industrial warfare in one 
industry, for the moment at least.: 


As the hour of 9:30 approached, 
radio men, camera men, sound men, 
engineers, photographers, and an- 
nouncers quietly entered the White 
House and turned the Oval Room 
into a studio. On a desk was the 
circle of “mikes,” one each for the 
broadcasting systems, one for sound, 
and the “emergencies.” The Presi-. 
dent entered, smiled at the men 
about him, the announcers spoke, 
and once again the Nation’s chicf 
entered the family circle and re- 
ported on the things that he had 
done. 


FRIDAY the thermometer climbed 
Still further toward the blister- 
ing skies. Another crowd pushed 
their way into the offices to hear 
the President carefully explain the 
details of the new system of post- 
ing prices quoted by firms compet- 
ing for Government contracts. On 
the table behind the President sat 
tall pleasant-faced, tow-headed, be- 
spectaciled Elliott,at the White House 
with his family to say good-by. Be- 
fore the meeting came. to order he 
gestured familiarly to someone he 
recognized in the crowd. On one 
side of him was Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes, looking quizzically 
over his glasses. On the other was 
the broad-shouldered Franklin, Jr., 
looking solemnly about him, a typ- 
ical college boy with his Harvard 
tie and his blue socks that suggested 
his recent unsuccessful encounter 
with Yale. When the meeting had 
broken up he stood, first on one 
foot and then the other, trying not 
to be “different,” waiting until the 
dull business was quite over and he 
could be just a son again. The 
President wished everybody a pleas- 
ant vacation and the men drifted 
out and across the sizzling asphalt. 
Final appointments and the dis- 
position of the railway pension bill 
and the Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 

gage bill were left until Saturday. 

* 


T was the original plan to leave at 
least 24 hours earlier but prepa- 
ration of a statement of his views 
concerning these matters, action on 
which was kept a close secret until 
the last minute, delayed the depar- 
ture. Action had already been taken, 
he explained, but he did not wish to 
reveal its nature until he could give 
his reasons and that, he said, re- 
quired the writing of two messages 
which he had not done. 

It had been his practice to express 
himself in some detail, even in the 
vetoing of minor bills, which tradi- 
tionally have been left to die in 
Silence by means of the “pocket 
veto.” 

Late Friday official proclamation 
went out establishing an embargo 
on arms to Cuba. This was done 
under a resolution passed in 1922 by 
Congress which permits a President 
to take such action where such 
arms might be used in any Ameri- 
can country to foment disorder. 


Sunday there were to be farewells 
and then on Sunday evening em- 
barkation on the “Houston” lying 
patiently in the roads at Annapolis. 
Messages to be put ashore the next 
day at Hampton Roads and then 
“. « « far, far out of sight of land.” 


In the Precious Metals 


Policing Transactions | ‘ | | 2 
Easing Road to Success For 


— Housing Program 


Silver Export Barred; Old Jew- 
elry Nation’s Biggest Gold Mine 7 
As President Signs Act, Lumber Prices Are Cut, Railroads 
Plan Lower Rates, NRA Prepares to Adjust Costs 


HE Treasury Department has 

warned the silver speculator 

that it will not permit him to profit 
from America’s new silver policy. 


| Economic Security: 


A National Objective 


|President’s Action to Improve 


Social Well-being 


Inaugurated by President Roosevelt, a 
Study is under way which may develop 
one of the most comprehensive analyses 
of the problems of economic and social 


This is the reason, according to 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., that the Govern- 


ment, on ‘the night of June 28, building activity and more and longer 
clamped down an embargo on ship- nounced that prices of lumber were to be ‘employment for workers in the industry. 
ments of silver moving out of this | reduced 10 per cent. The NRA started|Those workers are pictured as the most 
country. Secretary Morgenthau jin motion proceedings to bring about re- {acute depression sufferers, because in 
said that he had evidence that in- | ductions in retail prices of building ma- spite of the high prevailing wage rates, 
ternational speculators were en- (terials. Announcement was made that |few are employed. 
deavoring to use the silver program railroads are to consider reductions in| The National Housing Act is in accord 
for their own ends. : freight rates on materials used in con-| with the President's request for a compre- 
Although the embargo provides Struction. And negotiations were reported | hensive program to aid home renovation 
that no silver may m ge» he (under way to bring about agreements on/ and home building by Federal supervi- 
y move out of the | lower labor costs in the building industry.| sion and assistance. It empowers the 
country, Secretary Morgenthau an- Mr. Roosevelt has said that he is very | Federal Housing Administration, which it 
nounced that he will grant licenses hopeful of important results from the op-| created, to insure, up to $200,000,000 in 
for any exports necessary in the |eration of the new law. But he has ad-|the aggregate, loans made by private 
past or future for legitimate busi- mitted, and others have asserted, that | financial institutions to home owners for 
ness transactions. But no specula- | success is to be dependent on lowering the | alterations and repairs. 
tor will get a license. costs of construction. Obstacles in the| No mortgage is to be insured where the 
Some Glari C way of reviving the building industry with | principal obligation exceeds $16,000 and 
aring Vases ‘its huge reservoir of unemployed are rec-| the insurance is limited to 80 per cent 
Two silver manipulations espe- |ognized as high labor costs and high|of the appraised value of the property. 
cially attracted Secretary Morgen- |building material costs. The Act, however, permits insurance on 
thau’s attention, and led to the em- mortgages on low-cost housing projects up 
bargo order. The first was a ship- 


to $10,000,000 per project. 
ment which went out of New York 
consigned “to London or Bombay.” 
The Treasury, under the new silver 
policy, is buying silver in both the 
London and Bombay markets and 
other silver’ markets. Secretary 
Morgenthau decided that the am- 
biguous consignment meant that a 
speculator was endeavoring to dump 
his silver onto the Treasury at 
whichever market he found the 


The President's signature to the new on Government financed projects may be 
Housing Act, turning a plan to stimulate |brought into line with wages on other 
home building and repair into law, proved 
a signal for significant happenings. 
Immediately the lumber industry an- 


Executive Order Suspends 
Davis-Bacon Act 


In that connection, significance has at- 
tached to an order of the President sus- 
pending temporarily the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, which was passed in 
1931. This act required that every build- 
ing contract in which the Government 
of the United States is a party must pay 
aS much or more than the prevailing 
rate of wages for work of a similar na- 
ture in the locality where the building is 


Mortgage Associations 
Are to Be Established 


The new law authorizes the Federal 
Housing Administration to establish na- 
tional mortgage associations to purchase 
and sell first mortgages and other liens 
on real estate that do not exceed 80 per 


cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erties. It also creates a Federal Savings 


most profit constructed. and Loan Insurance Corporation to in- 
This meant acceptance of the scale of | sure accounts of all Federal Savings and 
The second movement was a ship- wages paid the building tradesmen. /| Loan associations, building and loan, sav- 


ment of silver out of Shanghai con- 
signed to Vancouver and return. 
Secretary Morgenthau decided this 
was the same sort of manipulation 
as the first. 

America has now placed gold and 
silver on essentially the same basis. 
Exports of both metals without 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Often these wages remained at the 1929) ings and loan, and homestead associations 
peak, and were far out of line with other | and cooperative banks, insurance on each 
wages. The result has been to cause | account not to exceed $5,000. 
‘delay in Public Works construction and,, It also authorizes the Home Owners 
‘Officials point out, it also has been to;Loan Corporation to subscribe for shares 
cause the wage rates in the building in-|in the associations under the act and in- 
dustry to be supported at a level which|creases that Corporation’s bond-issue 
is a barrier to construction. borrowing power by $1,000,000,000. Repre- 
Now, as a result of the President’s order, | sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., 
that support can be withdrawn, and wages who had charge of the measure in the 


projects. The expectation is that some | 
wage adjustments would result in more | /nsecurity in modern civilization has been 


well-being ever presented to the American 
people. 
For decades the problem of individual 


increasing. The decline of self-sufficient 
|agriculture, the growth of minute division 
Of labor and the complications of the 
modern economic system have combined 
to increase the hazards of. unemployment, 
old age, and other social problems. 


To develop some sort of legislative pro- 
gram to combat this tendency, President 
Roosevelt by executive order has created 
the President's Committee on Economic 
Security and an Advisory Council to it. 

The President’s Committee on Economic 
Security comprises the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Atto-ney General, end 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator. 


to 20 national leaders in the fields of 
labor, social welfare, industry and com- 
merce, and State and local government. 

The White House has announced that 
the President’s Committee will be served 
by a Technical Board. The Committee 
is expected to develop a legislative pro- 
gram for recommendation to Congress, the 
State and local governments. 


Some of the matters which will be 
Studied in the program, the White House 
has announced, are unemployment com- 
pensation, old age pensions, workmen’s 
i\compensation, health insurance, mothers’ 
pensions, maternity benefits, insurance 
against the special hazards of self-employ- 
ment in small business and agriculture, re- 
lief problems, and the development of 
employment opportunities. 


The Advisory Council will consist of 15_ 


House, says that as enacted it is not 
expected the Government will lose by its 
operation. He says the insurance title 
of the act, which covers renovations and 
repairs, is limited to $200,000,000; and 
that on mortgages, the limitation is $1,- 
000,000,000 on existing projects and an- 
other billion on new projects, and that 
the President may extend these provi- 
sions. 


/ 


THE 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


These revised prices on the New Ford V-8 


| NEW LOW 
Trucks and Commercial Cars bring them to (BODY TYPE PRICE 
new low levels for 1934. This is a genuine | 
price reduction . . . not merely a drop from Commercial Car Chassis $350 
a previous price increase. Sedan Delivery $565 
. Pickup, Closed Cab $460 
No truck in America sells for_a lower price Panel Delivery, Standard $550 
than the Ford V-8. Panel Delivery, De Luxe $565 
It is the ONLY truck in America that gives you Station Wagon $650 
ROVED f. lind 13114-INCH WHEELBASE 
V-8 with PROVED four-cylinder 
economy . (Including Front Bumper) 
It is the ONLY truck in America that gives you 
] ° h ] hi h ts Closed Cab Platform 
a low-cost engine exchange plan which cu Truck $630 
repair bills almost in half! . Closed Cab Heavy-Duty 
It is the ONLY truck in America that combines a $740 
all these advantages with such money-saving $770 
features as full-floating rear axle with straddle- Closed Cab Hydraulic 
mounted pinion, full torque tube drive and Dump $780 
valve seat inserts. Dump Truck Chassis $515 
(Including Front Bumper) 
AT THESE NEW LOW PRICES, THE NEW FORD 157-INCH WHEELBASE 
V-8 TRUCK IS NOW MORE THAN EVER Chassis $510 
AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE. Your Ford 
dealer has the New Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Closed Cab Platform Truck $670 
Commercial Cars on display. Phone him. 
ee Panel Delivery $850 
He will arrange to give you an “on-the-job 
test with your own loads, over your own Dual Rear Wheels and Tires . . . . $20 
All Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
routes, with your own driver at the wheel. all 
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WHAT THE Press THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


MUST BE TOO BUSY TO LOOK AT THE CALENDAR 


4. 


Press Approves 
Federal Drive to 
Halt Bootlegging 

Three-fourths of Writers 

Support Refusal to Com- 


promise With Illegal Liq- 
uor Trade 


Growing public confidence that 
government has the stamina and 
the facilities to drive back the boot- 
leggers is evident in the comments 
on the latest official moves. Repre- 
sentative papers are divided in these 
proportions on the force of Fed- 
eral tactics: Favorable, 75 per cent; 
unfavorable, 25 per cent. Moves 
which please the majority are the 
rejection of a big offer to pay the 
government for giving iHegal liquor 
a legitimate standing, and adoption 
of a new policy in handling bottles 
which might be refilled. 


An “emphatic rebuff to the big 
bootleggers” is seen by the press of 
the country, as the Government re- 
jects the offer of holders of illicit liq- 
uor to obtain a compromise by pay- 
ing the tax and any penalty, through 
which they hoped to escape confisca- 
tion and criminal prosecution. 

The magnitude of the rejected deal 
is widely measured by the claim that 
the tax payment offered would have 
yielded $100,000,000 revenue to the 
Federal Government. Many papers 
echo the President’s dictum that “the 
Federal Government would be no 
party to compounding a felony.” 


Opposition Shown 


Mild opposition to this maintenance 
of opposition to illegal manufacture is 
voiced. The Roanoke Times (Dem.) 
argues: 

“If the Government were prepared 
to confiscate all bootleg liquor and to 
punish the owners, the attitude which 
it is assuming might be defended. 
Such is not the case, however, and if 
the liquor is not legalized, the owners 
will undoubtedly dispose of it through 
bootleg channels. A few of them will 
be caught and punished, but the ma- 
jority of them will go free. Being 
pressed into the first step, it is not 
at all impossible that many of them 
will continue to bootleg after their 
present stock is exhausted. 


“Immediate legalization of existing 
pre-repeal bootleg liquor would have 
these important advantages to the 
Nation: It would reduce, by millions 
of gallons, the Nation’s stock of il- 
licit liquor which would otherwise be 
offered through bootleg channels, and 
it would take out of. the ranks of the 
bootleggers many men who probably 
will not leave until they feel that they 
can liquidate their investment and re- 
tire without losing money. As op- 
posed to these advantages is presented 
the claim that the Government will 
be condoning past violations of the 
liquor law if it acquiesces in the move. 


“The administration frankly recog- 
nized the fact last Spring that it was 
impossible to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and it exerted pressure 
upon many recalcitrant States in an 
effort to have it/Temoved from th2 
Constitution as soon as possible. It 
is no more prepared to punish past 
offenders now than it was to enforc* 
the Volstead law last year. Would it 
not be wiser, therefore, to make peace 
with them, and thereby enlist them on 
the side of law enforcement?” 

Rejection of Compromise 

Rejection of the offer to compro- 
mise on illegal liquor is declared by 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) to be “the only answer a Gov- 
ernment could give.” Others call the 
offer “an attempt to bribe the Gov- 
ernment and the dominant party.” It 
is reported in some editorials that the 
belief exists that the bootleg stuff rep- 
resents 40 or 50 million gallons. 


“No traffic with lawbreakers” is one 
general form of advice, while it is fur- 
ther suggested: 

“If the Treasury Department has 
been in touch, through intermediaries 
for three months, with the owners, 
the latters’ identity probably is known 
or could be learned with little diffi- 
culty. Why should they be immune 
to prosecution?” 

Control of Bottling 

Action to control the bottling of in- 
toxicants is described by the New 
York Sun (Ind.) in this statement: 

“The Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration has brought a new 
weapon to bear on the bootlegger. 
Acting under authority conferred by 
Congress at the recent session it wiil 
license the manufacturers of bottles 
and require distillers to use only au- 
thorized bottles marked with a name 
or symbol blown into the glass and 
bearing a warning of the penalty fo: 
refilling. 

“Ultimate consumers have been 
urged to break bottles after emptying 
them, but neither the Government ner, 
private enterprise would get far with 
@ campaign of this sort. Sounder is 
the proposal of one company to pay 
for all empty bottles returned to the 
dealer. 

“This practice, if successful, might 
ultimately be adopted by many of the 
distillers. The bootlegger has shown 
that he can counterfeit contents, la- 
bel, seal, cork and bottle itself, but 
keeping the genuine articles out cf 
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Cartoonist Herblock in the Altoona Mirror 


MAJORITY OF PAPERS FIND 


NEW LABOR LAW DEFECTIVE 


Labor legislation, obtained from 
Congress as a substitute for the bit- 
terly fought Wagner bill, arouses 
critical after-toughts from both 
sides of the labor arena. Its peace- 
making functions are commended 
by 40 per cent of the American 
press, while 60 per cent finds impor- 
tant defects. It is opposed chiefly 
on the ground that it is emergency 
legislation, and lacks teeth. 


The labor legislation which came as 
a compromise between the advocates 
of the Wagner bill and the opponents 
of concessions to organized labor re- 
ceives some endorsement on the 
ground that, through Government in- 
fluence in labor controversies, 
Federal power “is in a position to in- 
tervene as an umpire, clothed with at 
least that moral authority which will 
command respect and cooperation 
from both side to the controversy.” 

The Jamestown (N..Y.) Post (Rep.), 
feels that “it will provide a means 
of promoting peace between labor and 


Money to Build Detours 


We don’t know what will happen to 
the depression as a result of the ap- 
propriation of half a billion dollars 
for federal highway construction, but 
you can certainly make a lot of de- 
tours with that much money.— 
Worcester Gazette. 


Mental Power of Brain Trust 


“How brainy is the Brain Trust?” 
is due for a lot of breezy discussion 
throughout this essentially humorous 
republic—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


the 


the employers,” while the Danbury 


'News-Times (Ind.) advises that “it 


will be effective in setting up repre- 
sentation of groups of workers.” 


| A Partial Surrender 


_ “The measure,” in the opinion of 
the Charlotte Observer (Dem.) “is, in 
‘some respects, a surrender to the in- 
sistent demands of labor, but not 
quite so complete a capitulation as 
would have been involved, had the 
Wagner bill been accepted.” Tha*% 
paper finds satisfaction in the fact 
that “the President will continue to 
hold the strings.” 

_A proposal for the future which is 
indorsed by the majority of the news- 
papers commenting on the subject is 
voiced by the Kansas City Star (Ind.) 
in these words: 

“The custom of selecting arbitra- 
tion boards composed of equal repre- 
sentation from the disputants, with a 
third member chosen by the two, hus 
worked well enough in some instances, 
very badly in others. It is a good dea! 
like telling counsel for the defense 
and the attorney for the State to sel- 
ect a third lawyer to settle the case 
at bar. 

Two Referees Partisans 

At least two of three referees are 
not judicially disposed; they neces- 
sarily are partisan. That is why they 
are retained as attorneys. That 1s 
why the case goes to a disinterested 
jury, chosen because of its disinter- 
estedness, which considers the evi- 
dence dispassionately. 

“Theoretically, at least—and theory 
has taken a large place in this ad- 
ministration—the labor board should 


be a court, however constituted.” 


PERHAPS WE’LL KNOW BETTER NEXT TIME 


5 


his hands will make his production 
of the imitation more expensive.” 

In opposition to the Government 
policy is the statement that there are 


,in existence “sufficient glass recepta- 


cles to carry the contraband and 
come back repeatedly for more.” It 
is also widely emphasized that the 
bootleggers are not in need of bottles 
under any circumstances, 


Miss Perkins Fit 
For Peace-maker, 
Press Consensus 


Selection of Labor Secretary 
As Mediator in Steel Dis- 
pute Approved by Ma- 
jority of Editors 


Feminine personality in a domi- 
nant place in the hard, practical 
world of industry turns the atten- 
tion of the whole Nation toward 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, and her task as the repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt, 
in one of the hardest of national 
labor fields—that of steel. Viewing 
this feminine emblem of departure 
from obstinate force, the Nation is 
divided in these proportions as to 
her prospect in peace making: 
Favorable, 66 per cent; unfavora- 
ble, 34 per cent. 


Miss Frances Perkins has a labor 


background which causes many news- 
papers of the United States to feel 
that she will, at least, put color into 
the steel industry. She has inspired 
many editorial comments, since it was 


announced that she would act for 
President Roosevelt in the steel con- 
troversy. 

It is conceded widely that, from 
the standpoint of general labor pol- 
icy, she has one handicap, in the judg- 
ment of those who discuss the sub- 
ject most carefully; she is believed tc 
favor compact organization of labor 
and to be cold to the idea of the com- 
pany union. 


Inclination to Labor’s Side 


On this point, the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer (Dem.), predicts that “if the 
Labor Secretary has any spirit of par- 
tisanry in such duties, it will reveal 
itself more on the side of labor than 
of capital, unless her whole tenor of 
thinking has been misconstrued.” 

That paper credits her selection to 
the President’s desire to create good 
feeling in the rank and file. 

The resulting set-up has inspired 
other members of the press to offer 
the conclusion that, after a period of 
vigorous enforcement of the power of 
the New Deal in the affairs of the 
Nation, the Administration is lookin: 
to a return of functions to the execu- 
tive departments—of old powers to 
Cabinet members. 


President’s Liberal Ideas 


Noting the fitness of Miss Perkins 
to make the first move in this dire>- 
tion, the Charlotte paper comments. 

“General Johnson has been han- 
dling such issues and handling with 
his usual brunt and straight-from- 
the shoulder mannerisms. 

“That he has been supplanted in 
this instance is thought to indicale 
the President’s policy to ease up in 
having the Administration further 
represented by this attitude. 

“Tt more likely, however, is a result 
of diplomacy. 

“The appointment of Secretary 
Perkins would seem to indicate that 
the President is leaning to the liberal- 
istic ideals in facing these industrial 
disputes and seeking, at least, to give 


labor no chance to call back its dis- 


affections on account of the person- 


ality of the White House conciliator. 


“Miss Perkins would, obviously, bc 


more satisfactory to the employes 
than the brusque. Johnson or many 
another who would be less likely to in- 
tervene in such cases without show- 
ing temper if not prejudice.” 


“Firm Hand in Silken Glove” 
“There is such a thing,” according 


to the Louisville Herald-Post (Rep.), 
“though many have forgotten it in 
the General’s turbulent career, as the 
firm hand in the silken glove.” 
paper becomes enthusiastically opti- 
mistic as it contemplates the influ- 
ence of the new director of affairs, 
giving scpecial attention to the exist- 
ence of a third party in labor con- 
troversies—the public itself. 


That 


The Louisville paper comments: 
“Very neat, Mr. President, very neat. 


After the stormful Johnson to turn 
to the gentle-spoken lady, who pre- 
sides over the Deparfment of Labor, 
is to move in the direction of sweet- 
ness and light. 


“By many, to be sure, it will be in- 


terpreted as a weak concession to one 
group, to the manifest prejudice of 
the other, a position already an- 
nounced by some of the workers’ chief 
advisers. 


“Such reading does injustice to Miss 


Perkins and to the President, “oth. 


“There is such a thing, though 


many have forgotten it in the Gen- 
eral’s turbulent career, as the firm 
hand in the silken glove. 


“Urbanity, graciousness, do not shut 


the door on strength of purpose, of 
conviction, of action. 


“It is to be presumed that Miss 


Perkins will hear both sides with an 
open mind and weigh all arguments 
with judicial fairness. 


“She is perfectly well aware of the 


responsibility which rests upon her 


and can hardly be other than flat- 


tered with Mr. Roosevelt’s selection. 


“She is clothed with very wide pow- 
ers in a dispute as momentous as any 
which has plagued the New Deal. And 
she brings to the court, as it is mn a 
manner of speaking, tact and that re- 
straint which the presence of a wo- 
man imposes. 

“Not as an advocate, not with a 
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“| COULDN'T TELL YOU TODAY 
| THE PARTY AFFILIATIONS OF 
41 PROBABLY THE MAJORITY OF 
PEOPLE HOLDING RESPONSIBLE 
4 POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON™ 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


SUBSISTENCE FARM IDEA 
ATTACKED AS FALLACIOUS 


(From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader) — 

Social experts in the cities speak 
vigorously in favor of a “back to the 
farm” movement. They see in the 
development of “subsistence home- 
steads” a correction of some of our 
social difficulties. They would have 
idle men from the cities established 
on farm homes where they would be 
able to produce much of their food 
needs and have a home. 

The suggestion is interesting in 
theory but it doesn’t hold water upon 
analysis. 

The country is not suffering from a 
shortage of farmers. We already have 
sufficient agriculturists to produce all 
the food and feed this nation can 
consume. An expansion in the num- 
ber of farmers would serve only to 
aggravate the situation. Even though 
the subsistence farmers produced only 
what they consumed, a section of the 
farm market would be lost. Each 
pound of food that is produced in the 
United States, regardless of the place, 
must be considered in the total pro- 
duction and the total consumption. 

The real field for expansion in this 
country is to be found in the indus- 
trial field. The possible demand for 


industrial products has been barely 


touched. Many millions of workers 
could be absorbed in industry and put 
on jobs at full time if it were possible 
for all Americans to have as much 
industrial products as they desire. 
This situation does not apply to farm 


brief, Miss Perkins comes upon the 
scene. 

“As a neutral, rather. 

“Remembering always that there i: 
a third party concerned. 

“That party is the public.” 

Two Sides to Question 

Critical comments emphasize the 
point that it is reported a secret bal- 
lot already taken among the workers 
shows that only a small percentage 
of the steel workers can be recorded 
in favor of a strike under auspices,of 
the Amalgamated Association, which 
is the regular body of organized labor. 
It is suggested that this means “there 
may be two sides to the question.” 

One class of comments would disin- 
terestedly state that “Miss Perkins 
has an opportunity to display her abil- 
ities.” It is further held that “possi- 
bly President Roosevelt will have to 
use the peace powers granted him by 
Congress to name a board of concili- 
ation to effect settlement.” 

“Ever since her visit to the steel 
mills,” declares the Richmond News 


‘Leader (Dem.), “she has been sus- 


pected of prejudice against the steel 
companies and of a tenderness for the 
operatives. Because they hold this 
opinion, the representatives of the 
Iron and Steel Institute will come into 
conference with their suspicions 
aroused and will probably contest 
proposals that are fairly advanced by 
Miss Perkins.” 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
rge sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort ~ Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—-A mericapn 
and European Plan— 
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products. J. P. Morgan, no doubt, 
consumes about the same amount of 
bread as the janitor in his bank. And 
the janitor would eat no more bread 
if his wages were tripled. His addi- 
tional buying power would flow into 
the industrial field. 3 

It is well that we appraise this sit- 
uation as it actually is, not as our 
fancy suggests it might be. The farm: 
is an ideal place for a home and a 
livelihood but at present the nation as 
a whole has as many farmers as it 
needs. 


The wider distribution of industrial 
products is not such an impossibility 
as it might appear to be. The re- 
quirement is a better distribution of 
buying power. One way to achieve 
this is to give the buyers more money 
with which to obtain what they can 
use. Another—and more practical— 
method is the reduction of industrial 
prices to the present capacity of the 
average pocketbook. Some firms have 
been smart enough to appreciate this 
and are being rewarded for their 
judgment. Others cling to obsolete 
notions about price structures, and 
productive machinery remains 

e. 


Vigorous Wine Industry 
Regarded as Desirable 


(From the Cincinnati Enquirer.) 


It is certain a vigorous domestic 
wine industry will be established. 
American wines can be produced with 
profit so as to sell at from 50 to 70 
cents a bottle. This thing of paying 
three to ten times as much for for- 
eign wines will go out of fashion. 

Repeal at present is menaced by 
the high prices demanded for wine 
and spirits. The bootlegger laughs 


when he thinks how easy it is to con-’ 


tinue to beat the game. In Canada 
they are steadily lowering the price of 
wine and beer to encourage them at 
the expense of stronger drink. 

The cause of temperance can in no 
way be better served than by foster- 
ing the production of our genuine 
American wines. In addition, we keep. 
our money at home. 
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Editors Believe 
Efforts to Collect 
War Debts Futile 


Only One in 10 Sees Chance 


To Obtain Settlement; 
‘Practical’ Treatment of 


Problem Is Urged 


Great Britain’s willingness to con- 
sider a new settlement of the war- 
debts question, combined with the 
German moratorium on debts, im- 
presses the American public as no- 
tice that the old debt agreements 
have been tossed into the trash bas- 
ket. While 10 per cent of the pub- 
lic discussion, through the press, 
seriously gives attention to the pros- 
pect of collecting, 90 per cent is 
convinced that further effort would 
be useless. 


The war debts are made a subject 
of debate as a result of the indefinite 
reply of Great Britain to Secretary 
Hull’s proposal for payment in goods. 
The British position is made more 
striking because of the removal of 
Germany as a possible source of in- 
come in connection with the old obli- 
gations. Germany with a moratorium 
reduces even the basis that existed for 
the collections under these obligations. 
Further emphasis is given also to 
the American obstacles to collecting 
the debts by payment in articles of 
commerce, because of the fact that 
the United States would be unwilling 
to accept goods that would interfere — 
with our domestic commerce. 

While acknowledging that “British 
Laborites are demanding that the 
debt be paid,” the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union (Rep.), points out that “nrany 
conservatives have issued a warning 
against allowing the debt problem to 
impair relations between the two na- ~ 
tions.” The newspaper argues fur- 
ther: 

“The note sent to Washington re- 
flects this attitude. While no doubt 
remains that the British regard the 
old debt agreement as at an end, they 
refuse to set the seal of finality on 
the debt transaction. A new proffer 
is made of a desire to negotiate a new 
settlement that will be more accept<- 
able to both peoples. 

“This gesture should not be ignored.” 

The Richmond News Leader (Dem.) 
advises: 

“The more surely Britain is satis- 
fied that the American public does 
not expect payment, the more posi- 
tively the British will be confirmed in 
their determination to default.” 

The South Bend Tribune (Rep.) 
argues that “if Britain should favor 
payments in kind, it seems certain 
that commodities from the dominions 
would be alone on the list.” 
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TVA vs. PUBLIC UTILITIES—A PROBLEM IN POWER 


THE GOVERNMENT IN THE POWER BUSINESS 


Uncle Sam Dickers/ 
For Two Million 
Customers 


* is a sultry Spring day in Washington. 

Around a long table in a flimsy Fed- 
eral building are seated the powers-that- 
be of a gigantic power system, and au- 
thorities of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, a Government agency that has 
spent a year starting its long-time pro- 
gram to breathe new life into a territory | 
of 40.000 square miles with two million 
inhabitants. 

For weeks and more weeks they have 
been arguing, politely and carefully, for 
they are the parties of the first and the | 
second part in one of the strangest horse 
trades in history. 

Uncle Sam's spokesmen have offered to | 
buy an electric power system that serves 
a busy city in the heart ot this great 
natural laboratory. 

An Unwilling Seller 

The privately-owned power company is 
an unwilling seller. Its property is pay- 
ing a nice profit to its parent holding 
company, which holds almost 100 per cent 


of the stock. It can’t see why Uncle Sam. 


should step in and want to drive it out 
of the territory. 

Technically, it isn’t a case of coercion. 
Uncle Sam is Offering. a little over five 
million dollars for the property. Take 
it or leave it, the utilitv is told. Take it 
and get the money. Leave it, and the 
city will build its own power system with 
Uncle Sam‘’s money and sell electricity to 
the residents at a lower rate than the 
utility charges—sure de:tth for the private 
company. 

Truly a dilemma for the utilily, since 
public service companies normally have 
a monopoly in their particular type 0! 
service. One electric company provides 
power for a community because it woulc 
be costly to have competitors building 
generators and draping wires all over 
the streets. In return for this monopoly. 
fhe utilities are regulated closely by local 
and State governments. 

And there is the situation, as old argu- 
ments are repeated and new ones burst 
into the scene. Uncle Sam’s side 1s 
charged with the ‘uty of setting up an 
electric colossus, a far-flung system of 
power generating and distributing facili- 
ties. No matter what. Knoxville must 
buv TVA power. 

Difference Over Price 

Your price isn't high enough, say the 
utility people. Why, it won't even pay off 
the bond and preferred stockholders. And 
there are the morigagees to he considered. 

On the other hand the price is most fair. 
Uncle Sam replies. We are offering to buy 
your property at a price which covers your 
rate base, the value on which your earn- 
ings are fixed. Besides, how about that 
five million dollars of “water” the Federa) 
Trade Commission says you piled on the 
capital structure back in 1930. 

It wasn’t “water” at all, the utility comes 
back. An independent engineer appraised 
the property and there were actual cash 
expenditures for improvements in the prior 


Wilson ‘Dem in action, one al the seven gient hydroslectric peojects on TVA program to 
the social and economic life of Tennessee 


decade. aS well as a million dollars added | 
cash, so it really isn’t “water. 

Deeper and deeper into water and hot 
water go the traders. Accountants bring 
in new figures. Engineers bring up new 
complications. Another day epds, with lit- 
tle accomplished. Dozens of days have 
ended the same wey. Minds with vastly 
different thoughts have not even come 
close to a meeting. 

Finall:, after months have passed. TVA 
writes a long letter to the grandpares! 
utility, Electric Bond and Share, which 
owns half of the stock of National Power 
& Light, which in turn owns all but eight 
out of a million shares of common stock, 
and almost nine-tenths of the preferred 
stock, of Tennessee Public Service, which 
is the company that supplies the current 
tor Knoxville power buyers. 

The City's Part 

This offer refers ta the months of. ne- 
sotiating in kindly terms and explains 
why TVA will pay $5,250,000 for the power 
company's plant and euipment. Lest che 
utility forget. it is reminded that Knox- 
ville already is planning to construct its 
own distribution system and will hold off 


until June 14 to give the power company : 


a chance to sell. 
A fortnight later comes the reply from 


C. E. Groesbeck as president of National. 


Power & Light. Sorry. he says. but the 
price is much too low and investors. would 
not get a fair return on the money they 
have tied up in the property. Besides, the ' 
plan of payment isn’t suitable. 

Perhaps the whole matter should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, he suggests. 

Right back goes a leiter from TVA agree- 


ing that the offer can be stepped up a lit-! 


tle by including some property that hadn't 
come under the original offer. So TVA 
will pay $6.550.000 and will pay cash on dec- 
livery Tne deadline is extended t¢ 
June 20. 

So important and so initormative was 
ihe exchange of letters that TVA made 
them public. The whole transaction is im- 
portant becaues it sets precedents which 
will be followed when TVA buvs other 
properties. 


But June 20 arrives. and no acceptance 
or rejection of TVA's final offer. Knoxviile 
goes ahead and advcitises for bonds on 
construction of a system to. distribute 
power it will buy from TVA. 

And thus the situation stands at the 
week end. There siill is a chance that ‘he 
utility will accept the offer rather than 
face the competition of Knoxville’s munic- 
ipal plant, which will buy power cheap 
from TVA and undersell the privately 
owned company. 

Tiat is onliv one liitle piece to be fit- 
ted into. the whole TVA picture, Already 
number of plants hed been bought.early 
in the vear from Commonwealth & South- 
ern, another privately owned utility. 

While only «a Start Aas been nude in the 
power side of TVA's program. other indus- 
tries tu be affected are making themselves 
heard. Some 30 coal companies in the 
Valley have asked the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Birmingham to hold up the 
program with an injunction. The mines 
employ 20.000 workers in Alabama and 
they fear that much of their business will 
be lost when TVA gets its hydroclectric 
power plants completed. ' 

Further. they want TVA’s child. Electric 
Home & Farm Authority. which is promot- 
ing sale of electirc appliances in the region. 
to be included in the injunction. 

Question of Authority 

All this. they insist. is beyond the po-ver 
of Congress to authorize or TVA to ad- 
minister. 

Joining them in the suit are a number 


of ice manufacturers, who see Tennessee. 


Valley ice customers putting’ in TVA- 
‘approved electric refrigerators. 
A few sellers of electric appliances had 
‘made a taint effort to get an injunction 
holding up TVA's program of selling elec- 
tric devices to increase the use of elec- 
tricity. but the suit soon was withdrawn. 

Utility companies operating in the 
Tennessee Valley face an uncertain future. 
Some will be let alone but many will be 
made an offer by TVA and will face Fed- 
eral competition unless they accept the 
Government price. 

Already going up are two huge dams to 


Vall ey. 


cost a total of 72° million dollars.- Others 
are planned. The whole power program 
may cost the Government about 300 mil- 
lion dollars, with a third of this sum in- 
volving navigation and _ flood contro!. 
From one end of the valley to the other 
will be built hydro generators and the 
necessary dams. 


When the system gets in good working 
order. it will be unified and coherent, 
says TVA. and will furnish a vardstick bv 
which actual costs of making and selling 
electricity may be measured. 

Right now. the. plans call for sale of 
power inside the valley. But what may 
happen in the future is sumetling else 
Present transmission lines can carry elec- 
tricity about 250 miles. effiglently. In the 
Offing, however, ure Greams of experis 
working in the laboratories of private in- 
dustry. In not many monchs, the dreams 
may materialize, and it may be possible 
to transport electricity by wire all the way 
from Alaska to Florida with the loss of 
only one-half of 1 per cent. on the way. 

Wireless Power 


Still more. experts believe that they 
will be able to transmit power without 
wires. All they necd to do is produce 


wave lengths of onlv an inch or two and 
they believe electricity can be shot 
through the air along ionized beams which 
would carry it just as a cable does. 

At any rate, TVA is determined to make 
power in big quantities and to sell it. 
Already low-priced appliances are appear- 
ing in valley homes. Combination re- 
frigerators and stoves have been approved 
‘by TVA Electric house heating, using 
ithe reverse from electric refrigerating, is 
‘in the experimental stage and has worked 
,in the laboratories of private industry. 


TVA admits that power interests ma\ 
suffer a temporary disadvantage, but ex- 
plains: “This project .is an effort to sei 


up a governmental development of power. 
and. if that is adopted. it seems 10 me a 
reasonable set-up that it should not be 
hamstrung and so limited that it is bound 
to fail.’ The words are those of Dr. 
‘Arthur “E. Morgan, chairman of TVA's 
board of directors. 


—— 


distribution 
Would be uscless.” 


‘now being used in Europe to 


‘national 


— 


‘National Policies' 
_ Form in Torrid 


Conferences 


He adds: “We are trying to set up a 
unit that will be comparable to a well- 


managed private unit. [bt requires an) 
|adequate area. During the vears Muscle 
Shoals was under dispute. the private 


companies surrounded Muscle Shoals with 
lines; they sterilized it so 1 


And so the companies are being bought. 
Of this, Representative Bacon ‘Rep.', ol 
Old Westbury. N. Y.,. says: 
a man up with a pistol. 
with half of 
to do it.” 


if he can escape 
his possessions. he is going 


New Industries 

To boost use of power. TVA hopes to 
develop hew industries. Ceramics. for ex- 
ample. Pottery making in this countrys 
centers in the Ohio Vailiev but the pro- 
ducers do not use much electricity. Dr. 
Morgan points out that electric ovens are 
r pottery and 
set up in the Teinessee 
Valley, Which is something for Ohio pot- 
terv makers to think about. 

Further. Dr. Morgan savs. there can be 
fertilizer production. carbide plants, 
starch ‘sweet potato’ factories, all of them 
power uscrs. 

One big problem appears on the wav to 
solution—-installation of electric appliances 


they could be 


in homes. TVA encouraged private indus- 
try to develop low-priced refrigerators, 
stoves, ete... and puts a scal on those il 
approves. Previously. manutacturers had 
Claimed they could not make appliances 
Cheaper because people wouldn't buy them 
due tv high power rates Powel com- 
Panies had cluimed thes reduce 
the rates becuuse hol enouvh appliances 
Were in use 

Not many Vears ago. utilities might have 


Dul up an organized tront against TVA 
That was in the davs of' National Electric 
Light Association. a national body financed 


by the utilities to look after their mutual 
Interests. 
NELA is out of the picture now, and 


its successor, Edison Electric 
keeping mostly in the background. Every 
utility company is standing on its own 


feet and looking out for its own interests. | 


out | 
the mandate of Congress and ‘the Presi- | 


And TVA is determined to carrv 


dent. 


Beating the Reaper 

Eve “Sentinels of Safety” have been 

aWarded to five mining companies. 
each the leader in its group in the latest 
safety contest for mines ‘and 
quarries sponsored by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, In announcing the re- 
sults for 1933, the Bureau stated that the 
competilion for that vear showed a larger 
number of 
ries proportion to 
enrolied than in any previous vear. It 
revealed also a greater number ot plants 
Whose accident rates were remarkably low. 
Participants in the 
mines in 35 States, 


the toial mumber 


“If vou hold! 


Institute. is | 


| beautiful scenery, over smooth 
| rails. Oil-burning or electric locomotives for 1600 


aceident-tree mines and quar- | 


contest numbered 332 


Five seeonds 


to kill bacteria 


(how many bacteria ?) 


7onite antiseptic stands chiefly on its effectiveness in 
| actual use im the presence of body fluids, and not on its 
| action under favorable conditions. However, actual 
: laboratory tests do indicate that Zonite kills bacteria 
| in fiveseconds. And as for the number of bacteria killed, 
| we could quote not in millions but in many billions, 

were it not that such figures are quite meaningless 
| unless accompanied by the amount of antiseptic used. 
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Rest on your way 
the 


“Builder 


Save Money—enjoy yourself 


@ Trains are like homes—each one has a person- 
ality ofits own. If you enjoy beautiful furniture, 
well-trained and unobtrusive service, excellent 
meals—~then you too will enjoy traveling on the 
Empire Builder. Its luxuries include baths, barber 
and valet service, radio, buffet, solarium and air- 
conditioned observation-club and dining cars. All 
this at reduced rates this summer. 


From Chicago to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Glacier 
Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver and 
Portland, the Empire Builder travels through 
Great Northern 


Go 
Empire Builder 
cir-conditionsd 


miles make it cinderless. 


Write Mr. Dickinson 


For full informaticn, illustrated litera- 
ture or all-expense itineraries, write 
A. J. Dickinson, P.T.M, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Dept. N 


HAD A BERTH in the ninth 


sleeper. It was a heavy train and a cold 
night —snowing-—and I thought about 
the man with his hand on the throttle. 
[ admire and respect those men.” 


To me a cigarette 
is the best smoke. It’s a 
short smoke...and then 
again it’s milder. 

‘I notice that you 
smoke Chesterfields also. 
I like them very much.” 


~ 


1934, Liccarr & Myzas Tosacco Cay 
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-kind,” said the note which the British 


itself to the Government of the United 


They did not intend to sign any code 
about prices destructive of competition 


petitors are eliminated, but they ee not 
want the entire industry eliminate? be- 
cause some brewers are selling pelow cost. 
They wanted 
being treated as a public utility and be- 
ing given the chance of competitio::.” 


$103,306. 


Payments in Kind: 


Idea Not So Good, 


British Viewpoint 


Willing to Discuss Debt Pro- 
posal Further, If America| 
Wishes, But See Little 


Hope in Plan : 


A nation which can not pay its debts | 
in cash can not pay them in goods. Tak- | 
ing this position, Great Britain last week 
turned down the latest American sugges- 
tion of payment of the war debts. 

Secretary of State Codell Hull had in- 
formed the British on June 12 that the | 
United States might accept partial pay- | 
ment of British war debt in goods. The 
British rejection of this suggestion prac- | 
tically closed the door on immediate war 
debt collections or discussions. 


Position Taken by Breat Britain 
Great Britain had previously declared | 
that she could not pay in cash and that, 
although she desired a debt revision be- | 
fore resuming any debt payments, she| 
did not consider the present a fitting time 
tq discuss debts at all. 
In turning down the suggested payments | 
in goods, England said that payments in| 
kind would disrupt international exchange 
as much as transfers in cash. They might 
so deplete the English purchasing power 
abroad that she could not keep up her 
buying of American cotton and other 
goods, Great Britain warned us, 
Recalling that Germany's attempts to 
pay her reparations in goods had brought 
no relief, England said that she doubted 
if we wou'd find payments in goods ad- 
vantageous. She agreed to discuss them 
further if we wished but saw little hope 
in them. 
“As regards the suggested payments in 


Charge d’Affairs, F. D. G. Osborne, handed 
Secretary Hull on June 27, “His Majesty’s 
Government would recall that the exper- 
jence of German Reparations showed that 
transfer difficulties are not solved by a 
system of deliveries in kind. As the Com- 
mittee presided over by General Dawes 
pointed out in 1924: “In their financial 
effects deliveries in kind are not really 
distinguishable from cash payments. 


Plan Equally Objectionable 

“In fact the economic objections to cash 
payments would apply with equal force to 
deliveries in kind, unless those deliveries 
were to consist of indigenous products of 
the debtor country (excluding reexports), 
and unless they were to be accepted by 
the creditor country and consumed by it in 
addition to the goods taken from the deb- 
tor country in the normal course of trade. 

“If the United Kingdom were not to 
receive payment for goods exported on 
commercial account, her exchange re- 
sources available to purchase cotton and 
other goods from America would be still 
further diminished. Therefore, while not 


unwilling to give further consideration to| 


possibilities in this direction, His Majesty's 
Government do not at present see any 
method of putting such a plan into prac- 
tice which would be likely to commend 


States of America.” 


The Troubles of Brewers— 
Complaints of Price War 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
rel of beer, various brewers for 
whose product there is no extensive 
demand are selling below cost in a 
frantic endeavor 'to secure business 
The result, according to the brew- 
ers at the hearing, would be finan- 
cial suicide for the price cutters and 
ruin for the rest. 
It was brought out further that 
a barrel of beer, on which a profit 
of $1 could be made at $6 a barrel 
before prohibition, brought the 
brewer no profit unless the present 
f.o.b. railroad platform, price is 
around $12. Some brewers are sell- 
ing at $9, delivered to the tavern 
keeper. 
Save the Little Fellows 
“We are not so much worried 
about the big fellows,” said Ralph 
W. Jackson, of Madison, Wis., at- 
torney for the State Brewers’ Code 
Authority, “as about the ‘coffee mill 
brewery’—the little fellow with per- 
haps 15,000 barrels a year capacity. 
The little fellow makes good beer, 
he’s honest, he has everything he 
owns in the world tied up in his 
small brewery. For him this price 
cutting means bankruptcy.” 
The brewers made it clear that whea 
they signed the code they understood “ce- 
structive price” to mean a price per pro- 
duced barrel that would be so low as to 
be destructive of the industry es a whole 


They declare? they want competition 
even though in the struggle some com- 


THE TIDE 
WORLD. 


AFFAIRS 


SERIOUS CHALLENGE TO NAZI REGIME IN GERMANY—WORLD 
STILL FAR FROM DISARMAMENT—SUBSIDIES VOTED TO 
FRENCH FARMERS—EMBARGO ON ARMS TO CUBA 


GTEEL HELMETS OR BROW: | 
SHIRTS.—The Third Reich is | 


tense with ominous threats of trou- 
ble as radical Nazi groups and con- 
servatives, including the “steel hel- 
mets,” draw closer to open conflict. 
On June 30, Gen. Kurt von Schleich- 
er, former Chancellor and Com- 
mander of the Reichswehr, which 
has not been Nazi-ified, was shot 
dead as he resisted arrest as a con- 
spirator against the Hitler Govern- 
ment. At the same time mutinous 
elements in the Hitler storm troops 
were killed, or committed suicide as 
they faced arrest. The Chief of 
Staff of the Storm units, and close 
friend to Chancellor Hitler, Ernst 
Roehm, was expelled from the Nazi 
Party, dismissed from his post, and 
arrested. 

Economically and politically the 
Reich is in a grave situation. That 
Herr Hitler has not had everything 
under control was definitely estab- | 
lished two weeks ago when Vice 
Chancellor von Papen made a plea | 
at Marburg for the right of public 


terials which might be put to mili- 
tary use, he added. 

Mr. Hull reminded the Germans 
that the United States received no 
reparations, and that, therefore, 
their argument that payments on 
these accounts were partly respons- 
ible for the German situation could 
not be accepted by this country. 

The Secretary of State took no- 
tice of reports that other creditors 
of the Reich might receive more 
favorable treatment than American 
creditors, and protested strongly 
against such possibilities. American 
creditors hold nearly $1,500,000,000 
worth of the German external obli- 
gations, or about 40 per cent. 

x 
CONSTRUCTIVE.—The first 
reaction in the Reich to the 
American note came from banking 
circles. Little enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed for Secretary’s Hull’s plain 
speaking. 

In some quarters there was a 
tendency to compare it unfavorably 
with the British note of more than 


WHEN DICTATOR MEETS DICTATOR IN OLD VENICE 


‘Hearings for Public 
| On Trade Accords 


Industry to Have Its Say on 
Agreements 


Individuals will be given ample op- 
| portunity to present their viewpoints on 
foreign trade before the United States 
concludes any foreign trade agreement 
under the provisions of the Act to Amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, which was ap- 
proved by the President June 12. 

An executive order has been issue dby 
President Roosevelt requiring the Secre- 
_tary of State to make public this country’s 
intention to arrange a foreign trade agree- 
ment is concluded. 

Persons thus notified may present their 
views to the Committee for Rééiprocity 
Information, composed of representatives 
of the Government agencies concerned in 
foreign trade negotiations. 

The first meeting of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Foreign Trade 
Agreements, set up to advise with respect 
to foreign trade agreements, was held 
June 28. Assistant Secretary of State 
Sayre will be in general charge of negotia- 
tion for foreign trade agreements. 


* March «x 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 


Chancellor Adolph Hitler, Nazi 
guard as he arrives in Italy to 


criticism of the Government’s poli- 
cies. Von Papen is of the conserv- 
ative element, and has the support 
of President von Hindenburg, the 
army, police, and monarchists. 


GRAVE REGRET.”—Using 
a rather sharp pen for a dip- 
lomatic note, Secretary of State 
Hull drew up a statement of what 
the American Government thinks 
about the recent German mora- 
torium on its external debts, and 
caused the document to be deliv- 
ered to Rudolph Leitner, the Reich’s 
Charge d’Affairs at Washington, on 
June 29. 
No misunderstanding was left in 
the note about the American posi- 
tion. Said Secretary Hull: 


“This Government receives with 
grave regret the announcement that 
the losses already being borne by 
American investors in German se- 
curities are thus to be augmented.” 


Rejecting the Reich’s charges 
that her inability to make transfers 
could be traced to the policies of 
creditor governments, the Secretary 
of State threw back the blame for 
the situation on the German door- 
step. He said that German policies 
had created opposition in many 
countries, provoking the throwing 


up of barriers to German trade. 


Obviously Mr. Hull was referring 
to the Hitler anti-Semitic policy. 
Furthermore, said the American of- 
ficial, the policies of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment have created such uncer- 
tainty that foreign creditors have 
withdrawn their credits from the 
Reich. 


Exchange which might have been 
used to reduce the indebtedness has 


“to draw the line between 


Treasury Department Active 


Meanwhile, in the distilled spirits sec- 
tors, 
Treasury Department have been 
Stills, autos and trucks, and making ar-| 


the regulative inspectors of 


rests. For the week ending June 16th | 


they seized in various parts of the country |terea with the accusation that the “big 
275 stills with a capacity of 40,856 gai!ou.; | fellows” were trying to discre‘lit and ruin 
18,628 gallons of spirits, 407,204 gailons the bottle jobbers. He likened the pro- 
of mash, 81 autos and trucks valued at posed new regulations as to lettered vot- 


tles and uniform bottles to “another pro- 
hibition 


They made 502 arrests 


_ the | blown 
selZlus | tingent said it did. 


been used, it is rumored, according 
to Mr. Hull, to buy up German 
bonds at depreciated rates. In ad- 
dition, exchange which might have 
been used to meet payments have 
been used to buy for the Reich ma- 


in the glass, and the second cot- 


Mr. Fishbein, of the first group, coun- 


law,’ and added: “There's a 


About bootlegging, earnestly discussed smoke screen raised to the cffect that to) 


bottle jobbers. The one point on which | 
they agreed was that bootleggers ougit 
to be stamped out, but there was violent | 
disagreement as to whether second-hand 


first aids to illicit liquor distribution. 
Different Interests, Different Views | 
Presided over by Harold Graves, tech | 
nical advisor to the Secretary’ of the | 
Treasury, the hearing brought out tne) 
diverse views, on the one hand, of Frank- | 
lin B. Pollock, representative of the glass. 
industry, and Harold J. Fishbein, renre- | 
sentative of the National Boitle Joboer.’ | 
Association; and, on the other hand, Dr | 


der the power over liquor containers 
given it by Congress with the sponsorst:ip 
|of the President, would increase produc- 


tion costs and raise the £ liquor 
bottles, resold by jobbers and others, were | price of liquot 


tention to extend te.nporarily the effe:- 


last week at a hearing on authorized Fec- |regulate the bottles is to reguiate the | 
eral control over liquor containers vailea | business—for the big fellow knows it w.ll | 
by the Treasury Department in the In- increase the costs.” 
ternal Revenue building. there seemed 
be little unanimity of opinion among li 
uor people, manufacturers of bottles, and reguiatic 


iO ‘resenting different branches of the liqucr 
4- and bottle industries, said some of tise | 


Other witnesses, rep- | 


ations planned by the Treasury un- 


Ohio Drinkers Rejoice 
The FACA announced last week an in- 


tive date of regulations recently promul- 
gated on standards of fill of bottied xis 
tilled spirits and on bottle <izes so that 
this date may be cdjusted to :nat of the 
Treasury regulations, which adopted the 
FACA size standards. The FACA like- 
wise announced epproval of a proposed 


—Wide World 
ruler, returns salute of Italian 
discuss unsettled conditions in 
Europe with Premier Mussolini (right). 


a week ago which had suggested 
that the Reich send representatives 
to London to discuss the debt situa- 
tion. German banking circles saw 
the American note as not construc- 
tive, inasmuch as it did not make 
definite suggestions as to how the 
Reich might be put in a position to 
meet her external obligations. — 

Meanwhile, representatives of the 
Reich and Great Britain are confer- 
ring in London on some agreement 
with regard to the German financial 
situation. Almost at the start of 
the conference, Parliament put in 
the hands of the Government power 
to impound German credits to meet 
some of the payments should no 
other way be worked out. 

x * * 

TWENTY YEARS—AFTER. — On 

the eve of the twentieth anni- 
versary of Sarajevo, the Marquess 
of Londonderry, Secretary of State 
for Air, announced to the British 
House of Lords that the Govern- 
ment had abandoned hope for any 
disarmament treaty coming out of 
Geneva. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment was preparing to build up im- 
mediately an air force adequate to 
the defense of the Empire. 

If Great Britain means to equal 
the air force of France—1,650 first- 
line military planes, the largest 
number possessed by any country— 
it will have to double its present 
force of 850 planes. 
of the air program of the Govern- 
ment followed the estimates of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that the 
British need 70 instead of 50 
cruisers.. 

On June 30, the French Chamber 
of Deputies approved a ship build- 
ing program for 1934 which will 
mean the laying down of keels for 
30,000 tons of warships. 

x * * 
MORE SUBSIDIES.—Acting to step 

up a belated recovery program, 
the French Chamber of Deputies, 
on June 25, voted a subsidy of ap- 
proximately $33,300,000 for farmers, 
in an effort to keep the price of 
wheat boosted at about $2.60 per 
bushel. 

This amount brings the total of 
direct subsidies to agriculture to 
about $46,600,000 for the present 
year. Added to this, the French 
people must pay nearly double the 
world price for their bread. So that, 
as a matter of actual fact, the 
French pay annually about half a 
billion dollars to aid the farmers. 

x 

ELP FOR MENDIETA. — Anti- 
government elements in Cuba 
will receive no more arms from 
American firms, if the State Depart- 
ment can help it. Going to the aid 
of the Mendieta Government in 
Cuba which has been struggling 
against bombings and other dis- 
turbances, President Roosevelt, by 
proclamation on June 29, placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of State 
powers to permit only the export of 
arms to Cuba approved by the 

Cuban Embassy at Washington. 
The American action was in line 


This revelation’ 


J. M. Doran, supervisor of the Distilie:s |adjustment between a New York iiquor 
Code Authority, and the representatives firm and the State of Ohio for indebted- 
of various nationally known distilleries |mess arising from the sale of whisky ‘9 
The first contingent deciared bootlegging the State; a matter which will procably 
did not reiy on buying second-hand buo.- mean a reduced price of ceriain whiskies 
tles with the names of famous brands/|to Ohio consumers, 


» b 


1926 with the island under which 
each nation agreed to cooperate in 
preventing objectionable exports to 
the other. 


with the provisions of a treaty of | 


| OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministrat‘ Droug™t returns 
to cause worry ove: the corn crop. 
Court holds milk licenses unconstitu- 
tional. Tugwell launches attack on 
critics of the AAA. Rise in hog prices 
cheers Officials. New money to flow out 
to corn belt. M. L. Wilson, author of 
domestic allotment of plan, becomes As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation. On July 1 
will take over for the first time a closed 
bank and pay off depositors. At the 
same time the FDIC is confronted with 
the possible defection of several large 
mutual savings banks which now 
are being offered similar insurance by 
a@ private corporation in New York. Two 
large mutual savings banks in New 
York, however, last week announced 
their intention of remaining with the 

C. 


FER AWFederal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Begins 
studies in 79 cities to determine occupa- 
tional characteristics of needy unem- 
ployed. Study being made to determine 
probable number of persons who will be 
on relief permanently and the number 
capable of gainful employment. Grants 
made for rural rehabilitation projects 
as follows: Florida, $100,000; Tennessee, 
$85,000; South Carolina, $150,000; Miss- 
ouri, $110,000; and Michigan, $54,500. 
Kentucky received $17,000 for comple- 
tion of airport projects. 


Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
F SRC” vation. Invited bids on 2,- 
708,000 pounds of foodstuff for needy 
families in Puerto Rico. Program of 
handling cattle purchased by AAA in 
drought areas continued. Reported that 
115,039 head of cattle and calves from 
the drought area have already been 
processed for the FSRC. 


—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
HOLC tion. Continuing with routine 
refinancing of home mortgages, last 
week was confronted with a new task. 
The Corporation, through sale of its 
bonds or otherwise is required to fur- 
nish working capital for the new Fed- 
eral agencies to be set up under the 
housing law. 


Made first allotments out of 
/ new public works funds appropriated in 
' Emergency Appropriation Act. Total of 
$82,218,323 in new projects authorized 
during the week. Largest allotment 
| was $24,500,000 to the Alleghany County 
| Authority for the Pittsburgh-Home- 
| stead high level bridge. 


Works inistration. 
| PW A Public Works Administration 
| 


NR A—National Recovery Administra- 
tion. Gen. Johnson refuses to 
give back Blue Eagle to Harriman Mills. 


UNCLE SAM'S 
News REEL 


| GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
| VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Too Much Cooperation 
i ie Summer, Secretary of the Inte- 


|pigs recently imported from Denmark, 
each with an interesting background of 


rior Harold Ickes found fault with the performance, will be used by the Depart- 


cement manufacturers because identicai 
bids were made for supplying cement for 
Boulder Dam. This year Secretary of War 
George Dern is making the same com- 
| plaint regarding the bids received for sup- 
| plying cement for Fort Peck Dam on the 
| Missouri River in Montana. Because 10 
| identical bids were received, the War De- 
partment has decided to buy only 200,000 
barrels of cement now, indefinitely post- 
-poning an order for 400,000 more barrels 
‘which will be needed on the project. 
| @ 
| Rising Cost of Living 
prices continued to ad- 
vance for the week ending June 23 
for the fourth successive week, putting the 
level of prices at the highest >oint cince 


ment of Agriculture in breeding and pork- 
/research programs. The efficient .eader- 
| ship of Danish swine production is the 
result of a quarter century or more of ef- 
| fective record keeping in breeding centers. 
testing stations, and bacon factories. These 
records have made possible a selection of 
the most efficient families or strains of 
hogs. 
x * 
| The Nation Tours Again 
, HE scenic wonderland of the Yellow- 
stone Park is once more luring thou- 
sands to its forest trails, geysers, and ca:‘a- 
racts. Pre-season travel into Yellowstone 
National Park is exactly 100 per cent 
greater than last year, according to a re- 


port by Roger W. Toll, Superintendent. 


March, 1931. The Department of Labor | On that date 33,010 persons had entered 


reports that its index is now 25.8 per cent 


‘above the low of 1933. Of the 10 major | Same time the total was 16,511. 


the park gates, whereas last year at the 
Visit«rs 


‘groups of commodities covered by the to the park for the second, third, and even 
Bureau, five showed advances during tbe | fourth time show a striking increase Re- 


week of June 23, four recorded decreases, | entries for the season number 2.349 as 
and one, textile products, remained at the | #8ainst 570 for this time last year. 


level of the previous week. 
Humanity Toward Aliens 

TH Labor Department has acted to 
prevent the deportation, for an in- 
definite period, of 465 aliens subject to 
expulsion from this country for illegal 
entry. Officials explain the action was in 
accordance with a resolution approved by 
the House Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee. The Department contends 
that deportation of the individuals con- 
cerned would break up family groups and 
in a good many instances would remove 
the family wage earner. 


x * 

| The Indian Comes Back 

BF that the Navajo Indians leased 
) from the State of Arizona and a 
transcontinental railway system will be 
, purchased under the provisions of the 
Navajo Boundary Bill recently signed by 
President Roosevelt. The purpose of tne 
bill was to consolidate these lands with 
the regular reservation lands and to es- 
tablish permanent boundary lines. Navajo 
territory has increased from 3,000,000 acres 
in 1868 to 11,000,000 acres through "=xecu- 
‘tive order and Congressional action. A 


* 
‘The Clutch Slips a Bit 


— were fewer shiny new automo- 
biles purchased during May of this 


Commerce, based upon sales data obtain- 


of Commerce show a decrease from April 
to May of more than the usual seasonl 
amount. The value of sales in May wis 
55.5 on the basis of the 1929-31 average as 


May was 31 per cent greater than in May, 
1933, and 50 per cent larger than in May, 
1932. 


A Man-made Drought 
A medicine men nave nothing 


on our modern green-smocked labora- 


tory workers. In helping to select whet 
varieties that are most resistant to 
drought, plant breeders of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
created an “artificial drought.” By giv- 


ing the young plants just enough water 


similar bill for establishing the Navajo. 


boundary in New Mexico failed to pass 
the last session of Congress. 
x * 
Primping the Monument 
A TARDY Spring cleaning is coming to 
that imposing obelisk, the Washington 
Monument. Contracts for the work of 
cleaning and repairing, under an allot- 
ment of $100,000 of Public Works Admin- 
istration money were announced by the 
National Park Service, of the Interior De- 
partment. A scaffold 555 feet high will 
be built on which workmen will scour, re- 
pair, scrub, and renovize this lofty struc- 
ture. Throughout the 140 days estimated 
for the work every precaution will be 
taken to insure the safety of the thou- 
sands of visitors at the Monument. 


High-brow Hogs for America 


A MBRICAR porkers may take blue rib- 
bons at State fairs, but have they a 
socially elite family background? Thirty 


NRA answers second Darrow board re- 
port and awaits third. Special board 
reportss that textile industry cannot 
increase wages at this time. More 
Violators face jail for failing to pay 
code wages. Aluminum code signed. 


RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration’s biggest task during 
the past week and coming weeks will 
-be lending direct to industry, a new 
function conferred on it by Congress. 
Loan application blanks now ready. 
Meanwhile, the RFC was working on 
plans to coordinate its direct loans to 
industry with those of the Federal re- 
serve banks. 


were given power to lend direct to in- 
dustry. 


SH] Subsistence Homesteads Divi- 
sion. Plans made for project 
to be opened up near area to be included 
in Shenandoah National Park. Al- 
located $310,000 for project which is to 
provide for 340 families driven from 
their present homes by the development 
of the national park. 


4 INDEX of 


Agriculture 

Davis, Chester, Administrator of Agricul- 

| tural Adjustment Administration, bi- 
ography, photographs 

pasunat problem of putting off day of debt 

| Meat packers’ reply to criticisms of 

Undersecretary of Agriculture Tugwell .432:1 

| Milk distributors reply to criticisms of 

| Undersecretary of Agriculture Tugwell. .432:2 


Alcoholic Beverages 


_| Brewers tell FACA of destructive price 


| ‘ 

‘Banking: Money: Credit | 

' Bank deposits: Old and new way of pro- 

| Government prepares to launch direct 
LOANS tO INGUBLIY 

Securities, issues registered with Federal 
Trade Commission during week listed...434:4 

‘Treasury warns speculators of profiting 


eee ee 


| on Silver 423:4 

Business 

' Charts of weekly business indicators..... 434:2 

Congress 

| Laws, 200 left for Presidential signature 


Food: Food Products 
| Dried fruits, improvement of by research 
of Department of Agriculture.......... 431 
Food law, new drive for stronger measure.431 
Foreign Relations 
| Tide of World Affairs 
| Payments in kind on war debts refused 
| DY Britto 426:1 
|; United Kingdom—a contrast with the 
American system of government, chart.427:1 
Foreign Trade 
' Public hearings to be held before trade 
| agreements under amended Tariff Act.426:4 


1 


| 

Government 

Cartoons and editorial comment on ad- 

Citizens’ Information Service............ 428:1 


Current Comment on National Affairs... 428:7 
March of the Alphabetical Groups 426 :4 
New deal workers create problem of ade- 


Personal Side of Washington............. 431:2 
Personnel 


Bain, Henry M., Cooperative Research 

Expert Farm Credit Administration, 

Frazier, Leslie, Assistant Commissioner 
ef Patents. biog.,. note, photo. ........ 428 :3 
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Grady, Henry F., Special Adviser to the 
Smith, Charles P., Federal Board of Tax 


“Yeas and Nays.” letters of comment by 


Government Finance 

Appropriation of seven to nine billions by 
last session of 73rd Congress........... 429 

Government prepares to borrow and spend 
for a boom 


National Recovery 


Secretary of State, biog., note, photo. .428:2 


Appeals, biog., note, photo. .......... 428:5 
State of the Union today................. 421:5 
Tugwell, Rexford G., Uneersecretary of 

Agriculture, ‘Social Management”’...... 432:1 
What the various States are doing........ 427:1 


readers of United States News.......... 428 :3 


, Closely 


to keep them growing and by exposine 
them to a aot blast of air the plant 
breeders achieve results which «heck 
with actual fieid tests of the 
drought resistance of wheat varieties. 


ditions will permit the testing of new va- 
rieties. 


The Apple Cart Upset 
MERICA'S “apple-cart” of export-im- 
port trade suffered an upset during 

the month of May, 1934. Estimates by 
the Division of Foreign Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce reveal that 
while United State’s exports declined in 
May, imports increased. Foreign import 
quota restrictions, balanced to some de- 
gree by increased domestic trade never- 
theless was a factor in the tipping of the 
foreign trade balance. Also, fear of the 
devaluation of the dollar during May is 
a possible clue to Uncle Sam’s reduction 
of exports and the increasing flood of 
imports. 

Exports declined 11 per cent from the 
April total, whereas the normal decline 
is only 1 per cent. The value of imports 
increased 6 per cent instead of the 6 per 
cent usual seasonal decline. 


x * 
Weighing Police Brains 
IF Mr. Average Citizen complains here- 
after of th elack of intelligence in the 
police force of his city, he may find that 
his statement can be checked and may 
prove unwarranted. Cities can now de- 


police forces compares with a national 
Standard by the use of a new yardstick 


The reserve banks also | 


| devised by the United States Civil Service 
_Commission. To apply this yardstick, a 
| test of police adaptability is given, which 
_is based as far as possible upon practical 
knowledge and ability to analyze and soive 
| police problems. 


Policing the Commerce 


‘In Both Gold and Silver 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
Treasury permission is forbidden. 
Internally, however, the status of 
the two metals is different. Gold 
is nationalized and a standard of 
value, while silver is not. 

Meanwhile a movement was 
started among silver advocates in 
Congress to force a devaluation 
of the silver dollar comparable with 
the devaluation of the gold dollar. 
President Roosevelt has power to 
take such action. If he did so, 
making the devaluation equal to the 
gold cut, the content of the silver 
dollar would be reduced from 412 
grains to 206 grains. 

The Government’s silver program and 


may necessitate building of an addition 
to the Denver mint, according to Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. 

America’s largest gold mine is its stores 


428:6 of old jewelery and scrap gold. 


More gold has come into the Treasury 


year than in either March or April Pre-| 
liminary estimates by the Department of | 


ed from the National Automobile Chamber 


100, compared with 59.0 in April and 64.5. 
in March. However, the value of sales in. 


The creaton of “artificial drought” con- . 


termine how the general ability of their | 


the current heavy denand for silver coins | 


Providing Space 


. For the Army of 


Federal Workers 


Ten Million Building Being 
Rushed— Million Dollars 
Is Being Spent to Pay for 
Rented Office Space 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

ings, the expansion of the emergency 
agencies has forced the Govern- 
ment to utilize practically all avail- 
able private office space in Wash- 
ington and also the old temporary 
Office buildings, constructed during 
the World War. 


Government Rent Bill 


| The National Park Service, which 
| has charge of public buildings in 

Washington, reports that in 12 
months the rent bill of the Govern- 
ment increased from $740,985 to $1,- 
365,750. The latter figure was reach- 
ed on March 1 when the Governe- 
ment was renting space in 49 build- 
ings. Since then it has been neces- 
sary to rent more offices. 

Lack of adequate office space has 
caused the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation to operate 
night shifts. The Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the National Re- 
covery Administration have also 
| worked part of their employes on a 
| night shift basis. 

Only the adoption of the most ad- 
vanced labor saving office devices 
has enabled the Government to 
keep the number of employes of 
emergency units from reaching even 
higher figures. In the AAA, for th 
first time in the history of Govern- 
ment disbursement of funds, the 
punch card check was used. If ma- 
chinery had not been used to write 
the millions of checks which the 
AAA sent out, thousands of addi- 
tional employes would have been 
needed. 

Growth Not Foreseen 


Much of the difficulty in arrang- 
ing for office space for the new 
units has arisen from the inability 
of the administrators to visualize 
the growth of their organizations. 
General Hugh Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, believed a few hun- 
dred employes would be enough for 
his agency. Similarly, Public Works 
Administrator Ickes, underestimated 
the probable expansion of the PWA. 


| Thus expansion has been conducted 1n.. 
‘@ haphazard fashion. A good deal of ir- 


-ritation has been caused among empuioyes 
of the regular establishments as they have 
‘seen emergency units increase in size, 
gradually forcing them out of their quar- 
ters. It is not at all unusual for a unit 
to have been moved two or three times 
within the last six or eight months. 

The Interior Department said recently 
in describing the conditions of some 
buildings: “Sweatshop conditions actuauy 
prevail in some offices, due to disgraceful 
overcrowding.” 


Nine Rented Buildings 

| It has been necessary to scatter the 
agencies of this Department in nine 
‘buildings. The Bureau of Mines occupies 
five buildings, the most distant of which 
‘are nearly a mile apart. Many other de- 
partments and bureaus find themselves 
‘in a similar predicament. 

Working conditions are unsatisfactory 
in the nine temporary builiings which 
are still being occupied. They are cx- 
‘tremely hot in the Summer, poorly ven- 
tilated in Winter, lack natural sunlit, 
are seriously congested and insanitary, 
‘it is pointed out by the Interior Departe 
ment. 

Crowded conditions may be relieved by 
‘Sept. 1, when severai more new buildiags 
‘are to be occupied. Included among tiece 
‘are the $12,000,000 Justice Deparimer:t 
structure, the $4,500.000 Interstate Coine 
'merce Commission building, and the $4,- 
'750,000 Labor Department building. [Ine 
‘recent opening of the new $10,300,000 
Post Office Department buiiding has al- 
‘ready aided in relieving the congestion. 

Rushing New Interior Building 

The Interior Department estimaces, 
however, that, even after all the cone. 
struction now under way is completed, it 
‘will still be necessary for the Governe- 
‘ment to spend $1,000,000 annually on 
rentals for office space in private buildings 
‘im Washington. It is to cut down some 
of this outlay that the Department is 
hurrying through plans for its new $10,- 
000,000 building. This structure will te 
built to accommodate 3,200 persons. 

Working conditions for employes in te 
Federal service are gradually being im- 
proved as the restrictions laid down 
der the economy measure of 1932 are re- 
‘moved. During the past week, President 
‘Roosevelt signed a bill providing thai ali 
‘cmployes entitled to automatic promotions 
‘will receive credit for their service during 
‘the period. promotions were uspe-ided. 
‘It is estimated this will add $40,000,000 
to the income of Federal employes during 
‘the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The total number of employes in th> 
emergency agencies is approximately 50,- 
609 and their expansion is still far irom 
complete. From Jan. 31 to April 30, 5.205 
more workers were added in Washingloa 
alone. With the setting up of ageucics 
to carry out the legislation enacted re- 


‘Department in the form of old scrap Cenlly by Pm pr total may be ex- 

; Business and NRA—a weekly review saieks 43:5 gold than in newly mined gold during | Pected to show further gains. 

nester, A resident of the enera 
| the ave montna ane the 
| Codes, cost of, and new method of taxa- in the form of old jewelery and gold not ANGLERS CAL : ‘ 

won Oe 422:3 usable in the arts and craft working with FOR JULY 
President ‘the precious metal. 


Holiday, clear desk before going on...... 435:5 
Lawrence, David, ‘Presidential Optimism” .436:1 
Pocket Veto, how it kills legislation...... 428:1 
| Pocket Veto. new method in exercise of. .430:7 
| Radio address, 


The Story of the President's Week...... 423 :2 
| Public Health 

Infantile Paralysis, efforts to check...... 431:1 
Railroads 

Pension fcr railway workers acted on by 


' President 


Social Welfare 
Housing Act. President's 
| stimulate home building ............. 423:5 
Study inaugurated by President to de- 
velop comprehensive analyses of eco- 
nomic and social well-being ........... 423:7 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Uncle Sam dickers for private power con- 
cern in Tennessee 425:1 
Trade Practices 
| Investigations of big public service utili- 
ties redoubled by Trade Commission... .427:4 
Trade Comniission disapproves stock issue 
of Tirity Cold Corporation 


signature to 


Since Jan. 30, the date the gold nation- 
alization became effective, the mints have 
bought $57,500,000 wortin of scrap 
compared with $49,800,000 worth of newly 
mined gold, the Treasury announces. 

The gold nationalization order does not 
require that gold in the form of jewelry 
or in other industrial or commercial forms 
be surrendered to the Government, but it 
does require that newly-minted gold ana 


6 all “monetary” gold be turned over to 


the Treasury. 

Some dealers have endeavored to prey 
_on uninformed persons by advertising, “Be 
Patriotic,” and called upon persons to 
turn in their goid articles because the 
Treasury “needs gold.” Wherever the 
Treasury's agents have unearthed such 
practices, the dealer's license has been 
revoked. Treasury agents are keeping a 
close check on the licensed gold dealers 
to see that they conform with the new 


35:7. gold laws 2n4 reenlations, 


O THE black bass angler in Connectie 

cut. Idaho. Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and West Vir- 
‘ginia, July 1 marks the opening of the 
‘black bass season. 


Charles E. Jackson, Acting Commis- 


sioner. Bureau of Fisheries, says that the ° 


streams have been generously stocked by 
both the Federal and State governments. 

Independence Day will find many 
angler enthusiasts whipping the waters for 
the gaming bass. The Brown Hackle, 
Coachman, Parmachene Belle, Lord Bal- 
timore, Silver Doctor, and Professor, will 
take them. but choose your flies accord- 
ing to the day, 

Mr. Jackson points out that many 
States have provided nonresident short 
term fishing license with a saving of as 
much as 50 per cent on the old-time non- 
resident license, 
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HOW BRIT ISH ARE GOVERNED: CONTRAST WITH OUR 


Ministry Rules As, 
Long As Parlia- 
ment Wills 


(This is the jourth of a series Of ure 
cles on the Governmentai set-up of 
joreign countries, the preceding ones 
dealing with Germany. Italy and 
Russia. The neat will be on France.) 


TEYRYING TO FIT the Government of 
the United Kingdom into a tunc- 
tional chart is like trying to fit a square 
peg into a round hole. It is almost im- 
possidle to do so. 
For one thing. there is no exact “blue 
print’ to go by in drawing up such a 
chart. It is comparatively easy to set 
down the principal divisions of the reg- 
ular establishment of the American Gov- 
ernment in diagram form simply by con- 
sulting the Constitution. But not so the 
United Kingdom. 

In the first place. 
Englisn Constitution 
second place. there 
set-up of the Government. 


is no written 
as euch. In the 
is flexibility in the 
For example. 


there 


certain Offices may be in the Cabinet to-, 


day and merely in the Ministry tomorrow. 
The Prime Minister may be First Lord 
of the Treasury or he may not be. And 
SO on. 

No Division of Powers 

These two characteristics of the Brit- 
ish Government. together with a third— 
lack of separation of powers. or parlia- 
mentary government, as compared with 
the American system of separation of 
powers—indicate some of the prineipal 
differences between the British and Amer- 
ican systems. 

To say that the United Kingdom has 
no written constitution does not mean 
that it has no constitution. Quite the 
contrary is true. The so-called Constitu- 
tion on which the British system is built, 
is made up of charters, petitions, laws, 
precedents, usages, traditions and the like. 
' As William Bennett Munro has put it: 

“To use Sir William Anson's metaphor. 
it is a rambling structure, to which suc- 
cesive owners have added wings and ga- 
bles, porches and pillars. thus modifying 
it to suit their immediate wants or the 
fashions of the time. 

“Its architecture bears the imprint of 


many hands. It is neither Gothic nor 
Romanesque. nor Florentine; neither 
Saxon, Celtic. Danish. nor Norman. 


Rather it is a medieval edifice which has 
been_ renovated and modernized.” 
Five Constitutional Elements 
The British Constitution is made up of 
five principal elements. 
There are first the various charters. pe- 


titions. and statutes. Among the most 
famous of these constitutional land- 
marks are: The Magna Carta of 1215. 


the Petition of Rights of 1628, the Agree- 
meni. of the People of 1647. the Bill of 
Rights of 1689, the’ Act of Settlement of 
1701, the Act of Union with Scotland of 
1707, the Act of Union with Ireland of 
1800. the Great Reform Act of 1832. the 
Parliament. Act of 1911. the Government 
of India Act of 1919. and the Governmen! 
of Ireland Act of 1922. 

The second element is made up of the 
great body of laws which parliament has 
passed from time to time. They may re- 
wed to the suffrage. methods of election. 


Parliament. 
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the rights of the individual. 
duties ol 


powers and 
public officials, routine matters 
of government and other subjects. 


third 
the 


Judicial decisions comprise the 
element. These decisions interpret 
charters and statutes. 

The fourth element is the Common Law. 
This is the body of rules and’ regulations 
which has grown up in England outside 
An example of one these 
legal traditions that has the force of law 
is the right to trial by jury in a crimi- 
nal case. 

Customs With Power of Law 

The fifth and final element that com- 
pletes the unusual constitution of the 
British system is a body of constiiutiona! 
customs. For example. (fe Cabinet 
product of usage. as its responsibility 
to the House of Commons. Neither the 
Cabinet. nor its responsibility to the 
Commons. has anv foundation in written 
law. 

Under this form of Constitution. it is 
obvious that the question as to whether 
a law passed by Parliament is or is not 
constitutional never arises. Parliament 
has supreme power over every provision 
of the Constitution. to change it or add 
to it as occasion may demand. 

This procedure is a decided contrast to 


is a 


that in the United Stafes. where the 
amending power is shared by Congress 
and the States. and where a law of Con- 
gress mav be declared bv the Supreme 
Court to be in Violation of the supreme 
law—the Constitution of the United 
States. 


King as Titular Head 
In theory. the Crewn is at the head of 
the British svstem. The term is used in 
the general sense to refer to the roval 
power which is a continuing _matitution 
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regardless of what king may be reigning 
for the time being. 

There is no separation between the 
executive, legislative. and judicial func- 
tions. such as is found in the American 
system. ~The King in Parliament” makes 
tne laws; the laws are carried out by the 
Crown acting through his ministers; the 
ministers in turn are responsible to Par- 
liament, and through Parliament to the 
whole nation. Moreover, the Crown is 
“the fountain of justice.” 


There was a time when the British 
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minority 


Minister, 


Cabinet 

together. 
things must happen; 
net must be formed that will receive a gency Relief Administrator, 
vote of confidence in the House of Com-. 
mons, or fhe parliament is dissolved and a doubtless, could be compared with the 
new election is called to determine the “Ormer ministers” of the British system. or 
will of the people. 


Great Britain. 


policy. 


parties. 


and 


National 


Ramsay 


Baldwin, 


There seems, 


In 1929, when Great 
Britain was faced with a serious finan- ican Cabinets differ. 
cial and economic situation. a national lished that only certain officers are mem- the Legislative, and the Judicial branches’ 
government was set up; that is, a cabinet bers of the American Cabinet. 
made up of members of both majority and present time, 
MacDonald, There are. however—especially since the 
|head of the Labor Party, was made Prime beginning of 
and Stanley 
the Conservative Party. 
dent of the Council. 
The Government is so set up that the group. Some of these officials are: 
the Parliament 
“Tf they disagree, one of two Corporation. the head of the Home Own- 
either a new Cabi- 


must 


Government in Power 
As has been indicated, since 1929, a na- 
tional government has been in power in head of the executive branch of the Gov- 
therefore, ernment. The members of the group are 
to be a tendency for the Commons to stay made up of members of the party repre- 
out its five-year tenure, and leave the sented by 
cabinet in p wer during that time. 
servers see in this a swing toward the ity party in Congress. 
American way of doing things. 
Two reasons have been given for the there may be a member of the Cabinet. 
willingness of the Ministry to refrain from who is not of the same political affilia- 
“going to the country” on an issue. Either tion as 
the members of Parliament do not wish Cabinet members remain in power at the 
to submit to the expense of running for discretion of the President. without re- 
office, or public opinion has indicated that 
it does not wish a change in ministerial American Cabinet members are not mem- ‘tee of the Privy Council is the highest 
The parliamentary system is pe- bers of Congress. 
culiarly responsive to public opinion. 


head of tion, other officials who have very nearly 
was made Presi- the importance of Cabinet officers. with- 


SYSTEM 


In many respects the British and Amer- nite separation of powers, laid down by 
Custom has estab- the Constitution, between the Executive,, 


At the 


‘of the Government. In the United King« 
in number. 


dom a parliamentary system is in existe 
ence. This parliamentary system is dis- 
tinguished from the so-called presidential. 
government. Under the former, the ex- 
ecutive depends for its existence om tne 
legislative branch. Under the latter, the 
executive has a tenure of office indepen- 
dent of the parliamentary body. 


Emasculated Powers of Lords 

The powers of Parliament differ from 
those conferred on the United States Con- 
gress. The Upper House of Parliament, 
the House of Lords, has very little 
power at all, nearly all residing in the 
House of Commons. 

Down to 1911 the Lords had legislative 
power comparable to that of the Commons. . 
But the Commons used to overcome op- 
position to legislation in the Lords by. 
threatening to create enough new peers 
to allow passage of a particular measure. 

By the Act of 1911 the supremacy of 
the Commons was recognized in all mat- 


there are ten 


the Roosevelt Administra- 


out being Officially in that particular 
The 
work .Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
er’s Loan Corporation, Federal Emer-. 
Farm Credit 


' Administrator. and so on. These officials, 


Powers of President 
The American Cabinet is selected by 
the President. who is definitely not a 
“first among equals.” but the definite 


the President, although such | 
Ob- party may not necessarily be the major-_ 

Occasionally. as at the present time, 
which he does without question. 

The Lords of Appeal of the Hause of 
Lords form the highest tribunal of ap-' 
peal in criminal and civil cases in the 
‘United Kingdom. The Judicial Commit- 


the President. The American 


gard to support in Congress. Finally, the. 


In the United States, there is a defi- clesiastical courts. 


The British Cabinet is the pivot about ; 
which the Government revolves. Some | 
idea of the extra-legal position of the) 
Cabinet in the Government of the United | 
Kingdom is found in the words of Glad- 
stone. He said: 

“The Cabinet is a three-fold hinge that | 
connects together for action the King, the 
Lords, and the Commons. It is the most 
curious formation in the political world | 
of modern times. It lives and acts sim- 
ply by understanding, without a_ single | 
line of written law or constitution to de-. 


king actively exercised the power that ad pee ov its relations.’ 


now in the hands of his ministry. Today. 


Through English history. the Cabinet 


his acts depend on the will of Parliament | gradually supplanted a body known as the. 


and his Cabinet. Even so. the King is of 
great importance to the Government. 
Aside from sentimental reasons why’ royv- 
alty still heads the British system. there 
are practical reasons for his retention. 
He is the titular head of the nation. 
Unifying Functions of Crown 

Were the kineship to abolished. 
some one would have to be put in his 
place. Under the British system, it would 
be improbable that the premier could be 
the head ot the nation because of the 
unified powers joining the executive. leg- 
islative, making the cabinet responsi- 
ble to Parliament. The premier: and 
his cabinet are usually in office only so 
long as they can command the support ol 
Parliament; there is no fixed tenure. 
During the time between the fall of one 
Cabinet and the setting up of another, it 
would be necessary for some authority to 
be at the head of the Government. 

The king is also the ‘symbol of unity 
between the Various units of the Empire. 
Furthermore, he has been known to act 
as intermediary between warring political 


ment; 


Privy Conucil. a group of advisors to the, 
King. The Privy Council is still in ex- 
istence, all members of the Cabinet and | 
many others belonging to it. The business | 
of the Privy Council has become purely | 
formal. It consists mostly in promulgat- | 
ing orders-in-council already agreed upon 
by the Cabinet. ; 
Status of Privy Council 

The acts of the Crown. however. are 
said to be “by and with the consent of 
the Privy Council.” because the cabinet | 
is not recognized by the constitution. 
Therefore, no one is ever officially ap- 
pointed to membership in the Cabinet—- 
he is made a Privy Councillor. 

The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
Crown, and is the majority leader of the 
House of Commons. He is “the first 
among equals.” Who shall be Cabinet 
Ministers and who shall be just Minis- 
ters depends on the discretion of the 
Prime Minister. 

The members of the Cabinet are usu- 
ally ali of the majority party in the House 
of Commons. and are members, of Parlia- 
but coalition yovernments have not 


WHAT T HE VARIOUS STATES ARE. DOING 


*TRICT and pr ompt compliance with ay 
bor provisions of NRA codes by com- 
mercial and industrial plants is the object 
of a drive directed from Washington head- 
quarters of the NRA. State re, resentativ?s 
of the NRA have been charged with more 
rigid enforcement, without delay. 

State NRA directors and assistants ot 
six mid-west States—Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska. Kansas. North Dakota. and South 
Dakota—met ai Sicux Falls.S.Dak.. to con- 
fer on ways and means. John Swope, cniel 
of the field division, NRA. gave detailed in- 


structions to State representatives for locs! 


administration of code provisions. 

The State NRA compliance director lor 
Oklahoma. Frank Buttram, has just coim- 
pelled various employers to retund more 
than $4250 to 247 workers. The emplovers 
-has failed to comply with wage and hour 
requirements of ccdes in force. 

Organized labor in New Jersey is insist- 
ing that skilled craftsmen in the building 
trades working on emergency relief ‘wo)- 
ects shall Ye hirea through the cratt 
unions instead of being selected from relief 
lists. A state-wide strike is threatened as 
an alternative. 

The unions are also demanding that 
workers be paid in cash instead of partly 
in food orders and that prevailing rates ot 
wages be paid. Washington authorities are 
understood to have conceded these de- 
mands. 

Cannery operators in Oregon have been 
notified that all permits issued by the State 
Labor Bureau, to minors under 16 years to 
work in canneries are void under the Fec- 
eral cannery code. Te responsibility fo: 
determining the age of the worker will rest 
with the emplove:. the State labor Com- 
missioner, Charles H. Gram. 
the canneries. 


Big Oil Profits for Indians 

ROSPERITY has returned after four 

lean years to the Osage Indian owners 
of the communal oil pool in Oklahoma. 
Checks aggregating $1,500,000 were dis- 
tributed recently as the revenue from 10.- 
000 ‘vells comprised in ine pool. 

This division of profits. however. is lit- 
tle compared with the vast payments made 
in boom days. Then the Osages, once ihe 
richest Indian tribe, rolled in wealth and 
16-cylinder motor cars. More than 244.- 
000.000 has been distributed in oil profits 
to the tribe since 1897. , 

State Cooperation in Relief 

*“TATES whose financial resources are 

low are troubled by the prospect of 
obtaining no aid from Federal funds for 
relief purposes unless the Federal contri- 
bution is matched by State funds. Avail- 
able State funds with which to carry on 
are rapidly nearing the vanishing point in 
New Jersey and Connecticut, among other 
States. 


If New Jersey will pledge $10,000,000 to. 
the cause of relief. it is believed by State. 


relief administrators that it will afford an 
impressive argument for another Federa! 
allotment to the State. 
this gesture and how to doso, if the plan ‘s 
resolved upon, is a problem for the State 
legislature. 

Connecticue has asked for an additiona! 
$4,000,000 from the FERA. Harry L. Hop- 
kins. Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator, made it clear that the Federal con- 
tribution would not be forthcoming unless 
matched dollar for dollar. At the same 
time, FERA contrisuted $680.000 to carry 
over the month of July. 

Texas has applied for a Federal grant 


has informed 


Whether to make | 


Local ce of NRA Labor Rules— 


Indian Oil Pool 


Profits— Model 


Building Code 


of $3.619.883 for relief and rehabilitation 
purposes in July. Of this. $991,253 will be 
matched dollar for dollar for direct reliet. 

Minnesota has appropriates $5.000.060 
fir direct and werk relief. This law has 
been approved by the State Supreme Court. 


Homestead Tax Exemption Snag 
PROPOSAL to exempt homesteads 
from taxation in Florida has struck 

a snag. An injunction has been granted 

by the circuit court to prohibit publica- 

tion of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, as required by law before the pro- 
pos:.] can be votec on. 

Judge J. B. Johnson. 

injunction, declared his opinion that the 
proposal violated both Federal and State 
constitutions, and that publication would 
be a waste of public money. The case 
Was beiore him on an application of prop- 
erty owners and others, in which it was 
contended that the plan would Violate 
contracts with bondholders. compe! an un- 
equal shifting of Government cost to non- 
exempt property, and also violate the con- 
tract as between taxpayers that all p:op- 
erty should bear its proposition of the 
payment of existing bonds. 

The case will go to the State Supreme 

Court. 


Model Building Code 

BSURDITY. contradiction. and con- 

fusion in basic building requirements 
in various communities in New York 
State have impelled the State Department 
of Labor to undertake to develop a uni- 
form state-wide code, which should be 
ready and in effect in about one vear. 
Federal funds are financing the prelim- 
inary invesiigation 

The best modern practices of building 
construction irom the standpoint ol 
Safety, economy, and utility are to be 
embraced in the new standard code. ac- 
cordine to George P. Keogh. Industrial 
Code Referee. Referee Keogh points out 
some ot the discrepancies in present prac- 
Lices 

Alihough the physical qualities of steel, 
concrete. and wood are definitely univer- 
Sal, he said. floor load requirements vary 
from 75 pounds to 150 pounds per square 
foot for public buildings in two cities only 
a short distance apart. Many local codes 
were found obsolete in having failed to 
reflect ihe development in the construc- 
tion industry. 

One large city adopted a code within 
the past five years in which the following 
inherited provision appears: “A tallow 
candle or a sperm oil lamp supported by 
a metal bracket which should be kept 
burning during the entire performance 
for emergency exit lighting purposes.” In 
another local ordinance the planting of 


poison ivy and ragweed is prohibited 

A RURAL HOMESTEAD program for 
Connecticut, a revival of a plan which 

lapsed because of confusion over the type 

of homes, will be pushed by Governor 

Cross. Subsistence homesteads would be 


Connecticut Homestead Plan 


set up under the plan, with homesteaders 
eventually acquiring title to the property..: 


who granted the. 


The need of taking some groups out of 
industrial areas and putting them on farm 
lands where they can sustain themselves 
from the soil and other forms of employ- 
ment inspired project. Governor 
Cross expects to go direct to the President 
to assure an adequate Federal cooperation. 

An extensive plan for salvaging lumber 
blown down in a Black Hills cyclone a year 
ago and sawing it for use in building 
homes for relief families has been devised 
by the Relief Administration of South Da- 
kota. Six camps will supply employment 
for about 100 men each in hauling out and 
preparing the lumber, estimated at about 
25.000.000 board’ feet. 


Receipts From Liquor Traftic 
WTATE REVENUES from the liquor traf- 
+ fie show satisfactory returns in New 
York and Ohio. Ohio expects to pay off 
Within a vear the 300,000 advance from 
the State treausry to finance the state- 
operated dispensary monopoly. An _ in- 
crease Of one million dollars in tax re- 
ceipts from liquor in the period: May 15 
June 15 in New York State is explained 
by the seasonal upturn in beer consump- 
tlon and a drive on delinquent taxpayers. 

A net profit of $137,119 was cleared bv 
the Ohio liquor monopoly system in the 
five weeks ending with June 2, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $18.147 in April. 


Director John A. Hughes forecasts a rapid, 


concellation of the debt to the State on 
ihe basis of recent profits. 

For the entire period the New York 
liquor tax had been in effect up to Mav 
15, receipts amounted to $7,415,387. From 
May 15 to June 15, collections rose to a 
total of $8,455,420. according to Mark 
Graves, State Commissioner of taxation 
und finance. The returns show « tux of 
$9,575,000 paid on sale of 170,800,000 gallons 
Of beer, $2.540.000 on 2,560,000 gallons ot 
liquor. and $161,300 on 1.630000 gallons 
ol still wine. Penalties and other taxes 
made up the remainder of the revenue. 

The right to bring liquor into West Vir- 
ginia for personal use is to be tested in ihe 
trial of four youths charged with that of- 
fense. The State Attorney General, Homer 
A. Holt. has given the opinion that trans- 
port for personal use does not constitute 
interstate traffic under the circumstances 
and that possession is lawful. 
courts have indicated that they will hold 
that any traffic across the border is inter- 
State commerce, and that transportation 
of liquor is accordingly forbidden under 
the Federal laws. 

West Virginia returned ‘to the status 
of a “bone dry” State with the repeal of! 
prohibition. The Reed Act forbids the ship-. 
ment of liquor into any State contrary to 
the laws of that State. 

Removal of the 1 name * “whisky” 


from the 
labels on bottles 


containing - alcoholic 
diquor below the United States Phar- 
macopeia standards has been demanded 
by Theodore Wetterstroem. secretary of 
the Ohio Pharmaceutical Association. He 
has applied for a writ to compel the State 
liquor board to alter labeling which does 
not conform to standard. 

The State Attorney General. John W. 


the finding of conspiracy. 
ol public confidence by an overwhelming 


hor 


'Langer’s right to hold office. 


The State. 


preme Court, contended that the national 

formulary merely defines the “unqualified 

word whisky.” He maintains that whisky 

below 94 poof and less than four years 

'old may properly be sold as whisky under 
State law provided the labels denote the 

age and strength of the product. . 


Support for Convicted Governor 
(,OVERNOR WILLIAM H. LANGER of 
¥ North Dakota, convicted in the Fed- 
eral courts of breaking the law by 
compelling Federal emploves to  con- 
tribute funds and awaiting sentence on 
has won a vote 


majority in his fight for renomination for 
the governorship at the State primaries. 

Governor Langer has retained office 
the face of efforts of Lieutenant Gover- | 
Ole H. Olson, supported by many of 
the State officials of the Governor's cab- 
inet, who maintained that conviction of a 
felony automatically terminated Governor 
. Lieutenant 
Governor Olsen asserts that legal moves | 
to oust Governor Langer will be continued. 

Governor Floyd B. Olson. of Minnesota. 
has come under a similar cloud. under 
charges just filed with Secretary Ickes of | 
the Interior Department. Secretary Ickes, 
aS head of the Public Works Administra- | 
tion, is asked to determine whether men | 
employed on public works projects “have | 
been forced to contribute to the Farmer-— 
Labor organization.” 


Hot Weather Damper 
On Utility Inquiries 


Progress Halted in FTC Hear- 
ings on Several Studies 


Encouraged with a new lease of two 
years on the life of its inquiry into power | 
and gas utilities, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has redoubled its probing into 
the books of big public service companies. 
Durine the past week several companies 
were under study and more would have 
been taken up had not the weather man 
driven the investigators out of the hear- 
ing room. 

At a hearing on the Cities Service group 
operating in several mid-west States. the 
Commission was told by Economist Robert 
E. Barnes that write-ups of $26,250,000 had | 
taken place in three companies. These 
figures brought from Cities Service coun- 
Sel the statement that they were repre- | 
sented by common stock which had not 
been issued to the public but owned by 
the system. 

Economist E. T. Harris told the Com-. 
mission about alleged profits of the syn-. 
dicate which developed the Keokuk, Ia., 
dam and hydro plant. Of the syndicate, 
he said, Stone and Webster realized $1.- 
191,234 in profits; Hugh L. Cooper, con-. 
struction engineer, received $400.000 in 
fees and $225,000 for his interest in prop- 
erties acquired for the project. 

The rise and fall of Corporation Se- 
curities Co., Chicago, formed by Insull 
and Halsey Stuart and Co., interests to. 
hold utility stock. was detailed by Dr. | 
Thomas W. Mitchell, Commission econo- | 
mist. Formed on the eve of the 1929) 
crash, he said. it collapsed in April. 1932, ! 
when its assets. book valued at $141.379.- 
499, 


Bricker, in brief filed in the Ohio Su- , $9,658,164, 


Shrunk to a market value 


primer 


A good straight rve 

Made of hard grain 

Grown out Dakota Way 

And aged well in charred Arkansas Oak 
Is a pretty good drink 


Quite a few people know this 


(Our mail bags indicate) 
And want some 


| And haven't found any 


Now thev can 
By asking for Old er 
In good places 
It's 100 proof 
And 4 summers old 


Just a few weeks short 
Of full bonding age 
Which is 4 years 


We withdrew this lot 
From our bonded warehouses 

At Broad Ford, Pa. 

(Where Old Overholt has been made 
For 124 years) 

To accommodate old friends 

And — frankly — 

To advertise its goodness 


To post-prohibition buyers 


After it’s gone 
All Old Overholt 
As in generations past 


Will be bottled in bond 


In the meantime 


A few short weeks 
Couldn't possibly make 
Of this pure liquor : 

A riper or better beverage 


Taste it—sniff it —and see: 
Our word 
Is as good 
As our bond! 


MATION AL. yISTILLERS 


ters of legislation. The King is required 
to give his assent to every measure passed, 


tribunal of appeal from colonial and et-. 
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How the ‘Pocket Veto’ 
Can Kill Legislation . . . 


President Roosevelt Fails to Resort to 
Ancient Device Utilized After Congress 


Has Ended Session 


Pigeon can pass any measures 
but Presidents can thwart, tem- 
porarily at least, the intent of the two 
Houses by “disapproving” or “with- 
holding approval” of such legislation. 
The latter course is a pocket veto. 
Many President have let bills die by 
pocket vetoes, but President Roose- 
velt, departing from this policy, has 
disapproved with reasons. 

The Supreme Gourt of the United 
States also may “kill” legislation by 
declaring it unconstitutional. Congress 
can repass a vetoed measure by a two- 
third vote and can meet the Supreme 
Court’s constittuional objections by re- 
‘ yising the legislation to accord with 
the court’s dictum. 

Under certain circumstances the 
President can negative the will of Con- 
gress without a word of comment. But 
that is only in the 10 days following a 
session. Should the President disap- 
prove of a measure passed that time 
all he needs do is to put it in his pocket 
and forget it. , 

The Constitution says: 

What Constitution Says 

“If any bill shall not be returned by 
the President within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law 
in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law.” 

So a “pocket-veto” is the failure of 
the President to sign a bill within 10 
days after it has been “presented” to 
him, Congress meanwhile having ad- 
journed. “Presented” to the President 
means the date the measure is received 
at the White House, no matter whether 
the President is there or elsewhere. 

Use in Colonial Days 

The veto power of the executive over 
acts of a legislative body goes back a 
long ways in European history. In 
1707, Queen Anne of England refused to 
sigh a militia bill. That was perhaps 
the first pocket veto of record, though 
there may have been many others be- 
fore her time. 

Colonial governors in America had 
the right of veto over the acts of colon- 
jal legislatures. When the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787 adopted the 
present procedure regarding approval 
or veto by the President the provisions 
adapted in part from what was then 
im vogue in Massachusetts. 

_ There have been hundreds of vetoes 
of all kinds since the beginning of 


Congress, President Cleveland made a | 


record of 300 vetoes. . 

A pocket veto is possible only when 
there is no Congress to which the bill 
may be returned. Adjournment of 
Congress prevents the return of a bill, 
for no official or employe of Congress 
can act for either House in receiving a 
veto. So when the 73rd Congress ad- 
journed on June 18, last, the President's 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


HOW DOES Federal authority af- 
fect education in America? 
A—The United States has no 

central Federal control of education. 
The Constitution gives the Federal 
powers no provision for participation 
in school activities. As a result, each 
State has formulated its own laws and 
supervisory bodies, free from Federal 
interference. However, through vari- 
ous subsidies and grants to the States 
and their educational institutions, the 
Federal Government has managed to 
. exercise a certain amount of authority. 
+ + 


Q.—Why was President Monroe called 
the “Last Cocked Hat?” 

A—President Monroe was the last 
President to wear the characteristic 
hat of the Revolutionary period. 

+ + 


Q.—What States employ civil service 
laws? 

A—Civil service laws have been 
adopted in California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. Connecticut repealed its civil serv- 
ice laws in 1921. 


Q@.—Can President Roosevelt officially 
act outside the Capital? 

A—President Roosevelt may exercise 
any official powers at any place within 
the country or abroad. In past presi- 
dential terms there was a tradition that 
all official business had to be transacted 


in Washington. In recent years, Presi- . 


dents have broken with that tradition. 
+ + 

Q.—Please state the difference be- 
tween a trades union and a trade 
union? 

A—A trades union is composed of 
member unions in various. trades, 
whereas a trade union is composed of 
individual workers in one trade only. 

Q.—What American city first made 
use of the “cty manager” form of gov- 
ernment? 

A.—Dayton, Ohio, in 1913, was the 
first American city to adopt the city 
manager type of government, Since 
then 429 American cities changed their 
charters to include this form of gov- 
ernment. The city council hires a man- 
ager to head the entire municipal ad- 
ministration. The council merely su- 
pervises and determines municipal 
policies. 

Q.—Must persons seeking Govern- 
ment contracts comply with code pro- 
visions? 

A—The President has ordered that 
mo bid for Government contracts or 
contracts involving use of Government 
funds will be considered unless it is 
shown that the bidders are complying 
with <-d will continue to comply with 
the approved codes to which their re- 
spective businesses are subject. This 
order, dated March 14, 1934, also pro- 
vides that duly executed certificates of 
compliance must be filed with bids. 

Q.—Is the trend of migration in the 
United States still toward the farm? 

A—No. The trend of migration was 
away from farms in 1933 in contrast 
with the years 1931 and 1932, when the 
heavier migration was toward the 
farms. 


disapproval of any bill ‘could’ be 
expressed by letting it die without his 
Signature—a “pocket veto.” 

The Supreme Court decided this is- 
sue on May 27, 1929, in the so-called 
“pocket veto case” of the Okanogan 
and other Indian bands of Washington 
State against the United States. The 
President did not sign er return a bill 
Congress had passesi for consideration 
of their case before the Court of 
Claims and the Court of Claims de- 


clined to take jurisdiction on the — 


ground the bill had not become law. 
The Supreme Court affirmed that 
judgment. 


Supreme Court Decision 


It has been suggested that Congress 
could prevent any “pocket veto” by fili- 
bustering to hold Congress in session 
until the 10-day period allowed the 
President on a bill expires, which 
would permit the legislation to become 
law. However, in case of disagreement 
between the two Houses with respect 
to time of adjournment of Congress. 
the President could exercise the power 
given him by the Constitution to ad- 
journ Congress to such time as he may 
think proper. That power has never 
been invoked by a President. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt almost did that when 
he advised administration leaders last 
month that Congress ought to adjourn 
but of course that was conference con- 
versation, not formal action, and was 
in accord with what the majority lead- 
ership of both Houses favored. 

The pocket veto in the Okanogan 
Indian case was exercised by President 
Coolidge. Another famous instance of 
a Coolidge pocket veto was his with- 
holding of approval of the Norris reso- 


lution for government operation of 


Muscle Shoals. Both measures died by 
failure of approval. 


session of Congress and became law. 
400 Such Vetoes 

The Department of Justice in: 1928 
made a research to show the construc- 
tion placed on the constitutional pro- 
vision in reference to pocket vetoes. 
The Department’s memorandum, 
quoted by the Supreme Court, showed 
that in the history of the Government 
more than 400 bills and resolutions had 
been passed by Congress which were 
neither signed by the President nor re- 
turned to Congress with his disap- 
proval, thus_receiving pocket .vetoes. 

Of these. 119 were after “‘a session” 
of Congress as distinguished from after 
“a final adjournment” of Congress. 
None became law. 

Some Notable Instances 


Presidents have exercised pocket 
vetoes ever since President Madison's 
day. They have adopted that con- 
Struction of the Constitution which 
Says that adjournment of Congress 
prevents return of a bill and leaves a 
“pocket veto” the only presidential re- 
course for disapproval. 

Instances are President Jackson’s 
veto of a hill parcelling revenue from 
public lands among the States and, in 
more recent years, President Hoover’s 
pocket veto of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill because of its pro- 


| But the Muscle 
Shoals proposal was revived in a later 


Editor's Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Solves Three Problems 
Sir: 

Europe owes us $12,000,000,000. Why 
doesn’t President Roosevelt say to 
Europe “Pay us $3,000,000,000 in cash 
immediately, half in gold and half in 
silver, and we will call the debts paid?” 

Europe is plainly headed for the last 
round-up. H. G. Wells’ great World 
War of 1940 will finish Europe for all 
time. Surely then, isn’t $3,000,000,000 
now better than none? 

These billions can in turn solve an- 
other thorny problem in America. Pay 
off the bonus and end another wicked 
political racket. Not even the cham- 
pions of the soldiers' bonus want it 
paid at heart. It’s vote getting quali- 
ties are too sweet for that. 

So long as the bonus isn’t paid these 
smart Congressmen have a burning 
appeal to make to secure reelection. 
Is it any wonder the bonus is still un- 
paid? 

The third bird to be hit with the 
same stone is inflation. One and one- 
half billion silver dollars added to our 
currency would even satisfy a Thomas 
or a Pittman. This addition to our 
currency would raise commodity prices, 
ease credit conditions, increase employ- 
ment, and bring us back to prosperity. 

WAYNE STOUT. 

Fort Eustis, Va. 

Praise from Colorado 
Sir: 
I am glad to find a paper like The 
United States News. David Lawrence 
is one of the few commentators whose 
partisanship does not make it necessary 
to discount everything he says. 
M. G. GELWICKS. 


Brickbat From Texas 
Sir: 

I must say that I have no sympathy 
with the lambasts and nagging that 
your paper does toward Mr. Roosevelt 
and his present administration. * * * 

The only thing that I can see to be 


Boulder, Colo. 


visions relating to veterans and other 
matters. 

The Supreme Court laid down th 
rule that adjournment prevents Presi- 
dents from  vreturning bills, which 
therefore do not become law. That de- 


cision said the specified time is given 


the President for careful deliberation 
and “cannot be narrowed or cut down 
by Congress, nor the time within which 
it is to be exercised lessened, directly 
or indirectly.” 

It also declared that it is not a ques- 
tion whether it was a final adjourn- 
ment of Congress or of a session of 
Congress but “whether it is such an ad- 
journment as prevents the President 
from returning the bill to the House in 
which it originated within the time al- 
lowed.” 


AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day | » 


done is for the President to get on 
the radio Saturday nights and off-set 
some of this rather despicable propa- 
ganda that is passed out in some of 
David Lawrence's Republican editorials 
under the guise of business informa- 
tion. 

When the President is doing the best 
he can conscientiously to improve the 
conditions of this.country as a whole, 
I consider such tactics as most un- 
sportsmanlike and unfair and I assure 
you that they will not gain much 
popularity in the West. 

A. C. McDAVID. 

San Antonio, Texas. : 

x * 


* 
a So It Came to Pass” 


The real culprits in the defaulting 
of war debts climax are the orators and 
writers, in and out of political high 
places, who several years ago so 
magnanimously initiated and enlarged 
upon the idea that the United States 
of North America was, and forever 
should be, the Santa Claus of the 
world. 

It did not need an expert in psych- 
ology to at that time predict very 
Clearly just what is now happening. 
Create in the consciousness of an in- 
dividual or a nation in debt the idea 
that the debts should be canceled; and 
it soon becomes a mighty difficult task 
to convince that debtor otherwise. 

The idea of war debts cancellations 
did not originate with the debtors; 
and most of the fostering of that idea 
was not done by them. It occurred 
right in Uncle Sam’s family of “Saps.” 
Uncle had saved the world for de- 
mocracy: So why should he not save 
the same world from financial worries? 
Let Uncle Sam’s tax payers do the 
financial worrying. 

' And so it has come to pass. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. V. A. CHAPMAN. 


+ + 
Favors the “New Deal” 
Sir: 

I find the general news printed in 
the United States News based on offi- 
cial data to be entirely beneficial. 
Frankly, however, with all due respect 
to Mr. David Lawrence, editor, I am 
not in sympathy with his editorial 
comments. While the editor of any 


_ publication is entitled to his own per- 


sonal opinioh and certainly Mr. Law- 
rence expreses himself with a marked 
degree of intelligence, I find most of 
his editorials to be prejudicial to the 
present Administration. 

In my opinion, with the recovery 
movement that the President is now 
trying to effectuate by ‘New Deal Leg- 
islation” sympathetic support should be 
given by publications as important as 
yours, rather than a definitely stated 
antagonistc attitude which persists 
week after week. 

JACOB M. KLEIN. 

Perth Amboy, N.-J. 

* 


x * 
= eed of Clear Thinking 


Many times during the past few 
months I have intended to write to 
you expressing approval and com- 
mendation of the articles and editorials 
in The United States News, . 


In these days when there is so much : 


confusion of thought it is both re- 
freshing and encouraging to know that 
there are a few people who are seeing 
clearly and thinking soundly. 

I fear, however, that the number of 
such people will have to increase 
greatly if we are to avoid troubles in 
the future more serious, perhaps, than 
those which we have already ex- 
perienced. 

E. V. O. DANIEL. 

New York, N. Y. 


¢ 2.2 
Long Road to Climb .. 
Sir: 


A few people are dissatisfied because 
we haven’t come from the bottom 
faster. I say we won't get all the way 
up in 25 years if in 50. We have in the 
White House as great if not the greatest 
man ever sit there, trying to do for 
the masses, and not working for any 
class even. Though he will make mis- 
takes he is our greatest man of today 
and it is up to the people to follow 
him, and I surely believe the masses 
will follow him. 


I do not believe that the people of 
this Nation want any more special 
laws for special interests and then the 
favored few own our country. Our 
first President, George Washington, did 
not so direct and our history 50 years 
hence will show it could not be. 


Atlanta, Ga. WM. BRANNON. 
Lumber Producer’s Plaint 
Sir: 


We hear a lot about the Government 
help in business but I have 1,000 acres 
of well-wooded land on which I am 
trying to operate and not being a mil- 
lionaire I need financial assistance but 
the banks won’t lend any money on 
wild land as security. 


Some of the big pulp mills have not 
been able to pay their 1933 tax yet and 
they cannot advance any money to help 
in operating as they used to do. 


A lot of the men get about half time 
on the road where they work short 
hours and big pay and they can get 
by on that and loaf the balance of the 
time. They are listed as unemployed 
and it is impossible to hire them to 
do anything: other than the road work 
and when the road work stops they are 
unemployed and get free meat and free 
flour without anything to worry about. 


Many of the towns have thousands 
of dollars back taxes which cannot be 
collected. There are many farmers that 
have all their wealth in the farm and 
they’ cannot sell or mortgage it and in 
many cases cannot pay their taxes; be- 
sides they do not have the comfcrts 
that the unemployed has with what 
time they may get on the road or Gov- 
ernment works. 


It seems to me that the responsi- 
bility should be shifted from the Gov- 
ernment to the man to take care of 
himself. Many men and families be- 
ing taken care of when it is simply lazi- 
ness that prevents them taking care 
of themselves, or they won’t work for 
less than 50-cents to $1 per hour. 

The farmer and lumberman must do 
some business to pay the taxes and 
without the taxes how is the road work 
and public works to be financed? 

Lancaster, N. H. F. L. BLAKE. 


equiring and Paying 


The ‘Public Debt... . 


How Government’s Promises to Pav 
Affect the Citizen—What the Law Pro- 
vides for Repayment 


the fiscal year closed on June 


30, the so-called public debt was 

at the record-breaking total of $27,- 
The term “public debt” has a sound 
broader than its meaning. It infers 


. that it is the total community indebt- 


edness of the country’s citizens whereas 
it is really only the indebtedness of the 
Federa' Government. If the taxpayers 
of the country were suddenly called 
voon tomorrow morning f0 pay off all 
of the indebtedness of their public 
bodies,. the so-called “public debt” 
would be only a minor part of their 
worries. 

To arrive at a comprehensive figure 
on the entire public indebtedness of 
the country, a person would have to 
add together the “public debt” of the 
Federal Government, the indebtedness 
of all the States, counties, cities and 
other bond issuing bodies in the Nation. 

Every year the Bureau of the Census 
attempts such a compilation, adding all 
these debts together in one realiy com- 
prehensive public figure. This com- 
pilation is necessarily a year or more 
behind time because of the difficulty 
in collecting figures. No compilation 
including the $27,000,000,000 public debt 
of the Federal Government has. yet 
been made. 

It should be remembered, therefore, 
that public debt is not a term usually 
used to draw a distinction between pri- 
vate debts and community debts. As 
generally used it refers only to the debt 


of the Federal Government. 


Debt $216 Per Capita 


The Federal debt is composed physi- 
cally of thousands of United States 
Treasury bonds, notes, certificates and 
bills which are held by banks and pri- 
vate investors. Each bond or bill is a 
promise of the Federal Government to 
pay a stated amount of money to the 
holder. 

As the fiscal year closed there were 
about $27,000,000,000 worth of these 
promises to pay outstanding. This is 
the largest amount on record. Di- 
vided up on a per capita basis this debt 
would make every man, woman and 
child in the country owe $216. 

Of course, when the debt is repaid, 
it is not paid by a flat pro rata basis, 
and the per capita figures therefore 
do not mean that eventually each per- 
son will be called on for $216. The debt 
repayments must come out of taxes, 
and taxes are levied not by the head 
but on the basis of income or of busi- 
ness activity. The repayment of the 
Federal debt, therefore, will be a task 


of income earners and business as long — 


as the Federal tax system remains 
what it is. 
Purpose of Sinking Fund 

Repayment of the debt is accom- 
plished through a fund known as the 
sinking fund. Under existing law the 
Treasury is required to place in this 
sinking fund a sum of money equal to 
a stated percentage of the outstanding 
debt. The object of this arrangement 
is to make the repayment of the debt a 
continuing obligation which will in- 
crease or decrease as the debf increases 
or decreases. 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT + 


SPECIAL ADVISER 


TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENT OFFICE 


—Harris & Ewing 


HENRY F. GRADY 


’ WILL HELP FARMERS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


—Harris & Ewing 


LESLIE FRAZER 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


HENRY M. BAIN 


Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES P. SMITH 


The Government incurrs indebted- 
ness when its revenues fail to pay for 
its expenditures. Just like any indi- 
vidual, family or business the Govern- 
ment must borrow money or incur 
debts when ifs cash income fails to 
pay for its outlay. In other words, 
when taxes and other revenues are in- 
sufficient to cover costs, the Govern- 
ment is left with an excess of bills. 
To pay these bills it floats a loan, issu- 
ing bonds, notes, certificates or bills. 
The issuance of these obligations, of 
course, increases the outstanding in- 
debtedness. 


What Caused the Debt 

The $27,000,000,000 debt now facing 
the Government has. been incurred al- 
most entirely in three different periods 
during which the Treasury was forced 
to make huge expenditures which far 
outran its income. In each of these 
periods the Government was obliged to 
borrow vast sums of money and thus 
to pile up its debts. 


These three periods were the Civil 
War, the World War and the current 
depression. The need for vast stores of 
cash during war periods is obvious. 
The need for cash during the depres- 
sion has been due to the theory that 
by lending and spending the Govern- 


' ment can start the country toward bet- 


ter times. 


Current 
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NEW IDEAS 
By CHARLES J. KETTERING, 
Vice President of General Motors Corporae 
tion in Charge of Research 
Laboratories. 
The world will climb from the troue 
bles of its current emergencies on @ 
ladder of new ideas. 


We're not finished. We haven't even 
begun. It’s amazing how little we 
know. We know little about the ele- 
ments, even about hydrogen, which ig 
the most simple. 


Conditions constantly change. What . 


may be useful today may not he us2- 
ful tomorrow. The automobile indus- 
try has become great because it was 
never planned industry. It offered a 
service and just grew. Our automobile 
plants can even now never plan more 
than a year ahead. 


There is so much we have to find 
out about the world. Take radio—we 
know little about it. We know ‘hat 
radio power comes from the sun, but 
we are ignorant about the sun. We 
have never really studied the sun. 

You ail have community problems at 
home. Perhaps you have not been ap- 
proaching them right. Don’t be afraid 
to tackle something in a different 
manner, just because it has never been 
done before. 


Times are difficult because we can’t 
understand them. But’ we are break- 
ing away from the old way of doing 
things. We will overcome our difficul- 
ties. If we are going to make this a 
better world we must remember, where 
ever we are going, we start from here. 


THE SURVIVORS 


By DR. JAMES BRYANT CONANT, 
President of Harvard University. 
In a Commencement Address at the 

’ Stevens Institute of Technology, 
in Hoboken, N. J. 

It seems quite clear that whatever 
sort of a social and economic order lies 
ahead of us, society will demand the 
luxuries and conveniences afforded by 
modern technology. Taking a long- 
range view, and for the moment the 
most pessimistic one possible, it would 
seem to me that members of two pro- 
fessions were certain surviving the 
worst of political and economic storms 
—the engineers and the doctors. The 
engineers will be in a peculiarly im- 
portant position of influence. 


PREPAREDNESS 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, 


Economist and American Member of the 
Supreme Economic Council at Paris 
Peace Conference. 


In an Address before the Amry Industrial 
College, Washiagton, D. C. 
Except for the men under arms and 
fewer factories belching forth muni- 
tions, the world is as great an armed 
camp as it was in the World War. 


California trade specialist whose task it will 
be to carry on Nation’s new policy 
of tariff bargains 


NEWLY appointed Special Adviser to the 
Secretary of State, is a California profes- 
sor who has been advising on trade problems in 
various capacities for many years. Now Henry 
F. Grady has the special function of assisting 
the Department of State in carrying on the work 
of trade-bargaining under the new tariff law. 
Fifty-two years old, Mr. Grady is a native 
of San Francisco and has spent much of his life 
in California, in foreign fields and at Washing- 
ton. From college lecturer in New York City, 
he went to the Government. 


First at Washington as a special expert of the 
Bureau of Planning Statistics, United States 
Shipping Board, for a year, Mr. Grady was sent 
to Europe as a trade commissioner, reporting on 
financial conditions in the wake of the World 
War. He was acting commercial attache at 
London and in Holland. 

Back in the United States, Mr. Grady served 
as acting chief of the Division of Research, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, in 1921. Between then 
and 1928, he lectured at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity at Washington and the University of 
California at Berkeley. Ever since he has been 
Dean of the College of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of California. He has been active as 
trade adviser of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce and as Chairman of the Foreign 
Commerce Association. He has just resigned as 
Chairman of the San Francisco Regional Labor 
Board, in which he has served since last Feb. 
ruary in the Federal industrial recovery pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Grady has been a frequent contributor to 


financial and bus'ness literature. 


Utah lawyer chosen to help administer the 
intricate laws governing patents 
and trade marks 


[NVENTORS have been called cranks until 

they make good and then they are hailed as 
geniuses. All their ideas go into the technical 
records of the Patent Office at Washington, 
whose operations in granting patents and reg- 
istering trade marks have had much to do with 
the upbuilding of American business. In the ad- 
ministration of this Bureau, which is part of the 
Department of Commerce, Leslie Frazer of 
Utah, has a responsible post. He has just been 
confirmed by the Senate as an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Mr. Frazer is no stranger either to the offi- 
cial or social life of Washington. He was born 
and reared at Beaver, Utah. After leaving the 
University of Utah in 1915, he took his degree 
in law at Georgetown University at Washing- 
ton. While studying law for three years he held 
positions in the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Labor. 

At the time of his selection by President 
Roosevelt for his present office, Mr. Frazer was 
pootats law in Salt Lake City. For six years 

e had been a member of the law firm of Sena- 
tor King (Dem.), of Utah. In 1918-19, Mr. 
Frazer served as an examiner in naturalization 
and had charge of the Federal office for that 
purpose at Salt Lake City. For two years, 1920- 
21, he was assistant county attorney of Salt 
Lake County. 

Now Mr. Frazer’s function is to help admin- 
ister all the patent laws and supervise all mat- 
ters relating to patents for inventions and trade 
mark registrations. With approximately two 
million domestic patents already granted and an 
almost equal volume of foreign patents on rec- 
ord at Washington, the work of his office is 
becoming increasingly difficult, 


Many Federal plans to extend aid to co- 
operatives have been coordinated 
under his direction 


BY AND LARGE, the work of getting farm- 
ers to help themselves through cooperative 
organization, in which.Henry M. Bain is en- 
gaged, is one of the major activities of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Just now the Adminis- 
tration, through its Cooperative Division, is 
lanning to intensify its nation-wide aid to 
armer cooperatives and all service and research 
work has been coordinated and placed under 
Mr. Bain’s direction. 

Mr. Bain has been vice president and general 
manager of the Central Bank for Cooperatives 
since its establishment in September, 1933. He 
has had extensive experience in the financial 
and legal phases of cooperative marketing and 
eer tgs As administrative assistant to the 

ecretary of Agriculture starting in 1921, he 
took part in the study, administration and for- 
mulation of policies for Government relation- 
ships with cooperatives. 

In 1926, Mr. Bain joined the staff of the Co- 
operative Marketing Divisions of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. Here he handled legal questions re- 
lating to cooperatives as well as other problems 
concerned wtih their organization. hen that 
Division was transferred to the Federal Farm 
Board, now the Farm Credit Administration, 
Mr. Bain became a principal coéperative market- 
ing specialist and head of the examination sec- 
tion of the Division. 

Later Mr. Bain was appointed assistant chief 
of the Board’s Fnance Division. He had im- 
mediate charge of the development of the vari- 
ous kinds of applications for loans sought by the 
cooperative associations. His present function 
is directing the research, service and educational 
activities of the Cooperative Division. 
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First named to the tribunal when it was 
organized in 1924 and will serve 
now to 1946 


HARLES PERLEY SMITH of the Federal 
Board of Tax Appeals, is at home on taxes. 
He knows all about them and ought to. He has 
been dealing with them in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for 19 years and he has just 
been reappointed a member of the Board for 12 
years. His term runs to June 2, 1946. : 

A native son of Windham, N. H., born in 
1878, and a legal resident of Massachusetts since 
1898, Mr. Smith specialized in economics and 
law at Brown University, Providence, R. I, 
where he graduated in 1902. He later took a 
commercial course at Boston, passed a Federal 
civil service examination and was appointed an 
editorial and statistical clerk in the Census Bu- 
reau at Washington. He prepared census bulle- 
tins and specialized in accounting in connection 
with statistics of cities. Then after supple- 
mental studies at George Washington University 
at Washington, he was admitted to the bar and 
a year later was an attorney for the General 
Land Office at Lewistown, Mont. 

High lights in his career go back to that day 
in 1915 when he was appointed to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to pass upon income tax 
claims for abatement and refund. A year later 
he became “executive attorney” in that Bu- 
reau. During this period he wrote many briefs 
in income tax litigation and collaborated with 
United States attorneys in defense of suits 
against collectors and the Federal Government. 
In 1920 he was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Then he 
became Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and later a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review and was a mem- 
ber of the Tax Simplification Board created by 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 


A 


Each government sits behind a brist- 
ling fortress, equipped with terrible 
economic weapons of destruction in- 
stead of mere guns. Shells are not 
fired, but peace, which means har- 
mony, is even further away than if 
blood were shed. 


National economics are more highly 
organized than ever before, and all on 
the basis of offense or reprisal. Air- 
planes and navies are being increased 
and from some far distant places we 
can faintly hear the tramp of increas-. 
ingly greater mases of men under arms. 

Surely in these circumstances you 
must study well the forces at work and 
be ready if the dreadful day comes to 
meet it. 


BANKERS 


By JAMES P. WARBURG, 


Vice Chairman of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 


In an Address before the first Choosing ® 
Career Conference in New York, N, Y. 
The banker of the future must rec- 

ognize his social responsiblity. 

I am convinced that unless we come 
to this general philosophy among bank- 
ers—not by law but by a process of 
education and public opinion—banking 
will pass altogether out of the hands 
of private individuals and into the 
hands of government That, I think, 
would be a catastrophe, because Z be- 
lieve that the evils of political contral 
and operation of the banking machine 
ery, particularly in a demoratic coune 
try. would be far ereater than the 
worst evils of ah abused private bank- 
ing system. 
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THE BIGGEST SPENDER, LENDER, AND BORROWER 


Treasury Record of 
3.9-billions Deficit | 


THE COURSE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


In a Year 33 
32- 
's ‘HE biggest spender, lender, and bor- 
rower in the world is the United | ah 


States Government. 

With the closing of its 1933-34 fiscal | 
year on Saturday, June 30, the Gov-. 
ernment in the last four years has 
spent and loaned $21,800,000,000. Dur-' 
ing these same four years the Gov- 
ernment has collected $11,600,000,000 
in revenues, leaving it in debt on the 
four years $10,200,000,000. 

Never before in peace times has 
the Government spent so much money 
or run so heavily into debt. Its debt 
has mounted from $16,800,000,000 to 
the record breaking total of $27,000,- 
000,000. In spite of its unprecedented 
spending and lending and its heavy 
debt, the Government has thus far 
kept its credit good. Investors over- 
bid each new loan that the Treasury 
is forced to float. 

Behind the titanic fiscal operations 
of the Government is the doctrine that 
by spending and lending the Govern- 
ment can prime the pump and start 
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normal -business activity. In addi- 
tion to these priming activities has 
been the heavy burden of unemploy- 
ment relief. 
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Fourth Year in the Red 
The fiscal year just closed, the 
fourth in which the Government has) 
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spent more than it took in, epitomizes 


the Government battle of dollars 
against the depression. Abandoning 
the effort previously stressed but never 
accomplished, the Treasury gave up. 


committed itself to the most heavily 
unbalanced budget the world has ever 
seen outside the war periods. 

The result has been that the Gov- 
ernment spent more than ever —— 
with the exception of the two fisca Reviewing the progress of the recovery | 
youss covering the war, 1918 and 1919. program, Mr. hecerveli told what had 
The entire Civil War could have been | been done and gave some inkling of what 
fought over twice on the money which the future holds. To top off his talk, he 
the Government spent in the 1933- discussed intimately his plans for a Sum- 

‘cidentally reminding a stening that a 
ry rn ey months vacation now and then is helpful to ev- | 
ended June 30 aggregated $7,000,- “°°"* 

: The text of his talk follows: 

000,000. The revenues from ordinary | It has been several months since I have 
sources aggregated $3,100,000,000 tO sajroq with you concerning the problems 
which may be added $800,000,000 which of government. Since January, those of 
the Treasury netted from the devalua- us in whom you have vested responsibility 
tion of the dollar and the resultant have been engaged in oo oe = 

ion old. plans and policies which had been widely 
ge ay opted its ordinary opera- discused in previous months. It seemed | 
tions, therefore, the Government had ‘0 US our duty not only to make the right) 


in peace time, which it was able tO ...cion of the 73d Congress, it is made | 

reduce $3,100,000,000 because of the eX- increasingly clear that its task was es- | 

traordinary monetary program. ‘sentially that of completing and fortify- 
Over and above these expenditures | ing the work it had begun in March, 1933. 

and receipts was the creation of the | Phat was no easy task, but the Congress 

$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. The was equal to it. 

money for this fund was also derived | It has been well said that while there were 


a few exceptions, this Congress displayed 
Corer a greater freedom from mere. partisanship 


than any other peace-time Congress since 
As soon as the revaluation took |the administration of President Washing- 

place, $2,000,000,000 of the resulting ton himself. The session was distin- 

profits to the Treasury was appro- guished by the extent and variety of leg- 

priated for a stabilization fund. The islation enacted and by the intelligence 

transaction was, therefore, a wash |and good will of debate upon these meas- 

entry on the Treasury books. If it be Ures. 

added into the expenditures and re-, . . 

ceipts for the year, the expenditures Legislative Record 


A= yourself if you are any better off, | 
President Roosevelt suggests. It was | 
this suggestion that stood uppermost in) 
another of his fireside talks to the Na-| 
tion, delivered on the night of June 28. 
over nationwide radio networks. | 


“Let Us Make and Keep It ‘God’s Country’ ” 


its attempt to balance the budget and + 


Ask Yourself If You Are Better Off, Urges 
The President in Reviewing Progress 
Of Recovery Program 


is sufficient for me to ask each and every 
one of you to compare the situation in 
agriculture and in industry today with 
what it was fifteen m@nths ago. 

At the same time we have recognized 
the necessity of reform and reconstruc- 
tion. Reform because much of our trouble 
today and in the past few years has been 
due to a lack of understanding of the 
elementary principles of justice and fair- 
ness by those in whom leadership in busi- 
ness and finance was placed. Reconstruc- 
tion because new conditions in our eco- 
nomic life as well as old but neglected 
conditions had to be corrected. 


Manifold Evidences 


Of Progress of Recovery 
Substantial gains well known to all of 
you have justified our course. I could cite 
Statistics to you as unanswerable measures 
of our national progress—statistics to show 
the gain in the average weekly pay en- 


velope of workers in the great majority of | 


industries—statistics to show hundreds of 
thousands reemployed in private industries 
and other hundreds of thousands given 
new employment through the expansion 
of direct and indirect government as- 
sistance of many kinds, although, of 
course, there are those exceptions in pro- 
fessional pursuits whose economic im- 
provement, of necessity, will be delayed. 


I also could cite statistics to show 
the great rise in the value of farm 
products—statistics to prove the ‘de- 
mand for consumers’ goods, ranging all 
the way from food and clothing to auto- 
mobiles and of late to prove the rise in the 
demand for durable goods—statistics to 
cover the great increase in bank deposils 
and to show the scores of thousands of 
homes and of farms which have been 
saved from foreclosure. 


But the simplest way for each of you to 
judge recovery lies in the plain facts of 
your own individual situation. Are you 
'better off than you were last year? Are 
| your debts less burdensome? Is your 
| bank .account more secure? Are your 
'working conditions better? Is your faith 
in your own individual future more firmly 
grounded? 

Also; let me put ‘to you another simple 
question: Have you as an individual paid 
too high a price for these gains? Plausible 
| self-seekers and theoretical die-hards will 
tell you of the loss of individual liberty. 
| Answer this question also out of the 
| facts of your own life. Have you lost any 
of your rights or liberty or constitutional 
freedom of action and choice? 

Turn to the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution, which I have solemnly sworn to 
maintain and under which your freedom 


‘rests secure. Read each provision of that 

Bill of Rights and ask yourself whether 
you personally have suffered the impair- 
ment of a single jot of these great assur- 
ances. 

I have no question in my mind as to 
| what your answer will be. The record is 
written in the experience of your own 
personal lives. 

In other words. it is not the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the farmers or manufac- 
turers or workers who deny the substan- 
tial gains of the past year. The most vocif- 
erous of the doubting Thomases may be di- 
vided roughly into two groups: First, 
those who seek special political privilege 
and, second, those who seek special finan- 
cial privilege. 

About a year ago I used as an illustra- 
tion the 90 per cent of the cotton manu- 
facturers of the United States who wanted 
to do the right thing by their employes 
and by the public but were prevented from 
doing so by the 10 per cent who undercut 
them by unfair practices and un-Ameri- 
can standards. 

It is well for us to remember that hu- 
manity is a long way from being periect 
and that a selfish minority in every walk 
of life—farming, business, finance and even 
Government service itself—will always 
continue to think of themselves first and 
their fellow-being second. 

In the working out of a great national 
program which seeks the primary good 
of the greater number, it is true that the 
toes of some people are being stepped on 
and are going to be stepped on. But these 


seek to retain or to gain position or riches 
Column 2.] 
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IN THE WORLD 


The 9-billion Dollar Session of 
Congress: How the Huge 
Funds Are Allocated . 


Ryans first jumped into the bil- ! ses: ions in the past, new authorizations 
lion-dollars-a-session class a_ little | have been made which may require appro- 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 'priations in a few years, but they do not 
That was in 1908, in the first session Of enter into the fiscal picture until they 
the 60th Congress, when Uncle Joe Can- materialize into appropriations, pending 
non of Illinois, formerly chairman of the which they should not be included as a 
House Committee on Appropriations, was charge against the Treasury or the public 
Speaker of the House and Vice President debt. 
Charles W. Fairbanks presided in the Sen- | Emergency Funds 


ate. The appropriations were for the wore than half of the total appropria- 
fiscal year 1909, plus deficiencies for prior tions of the session were for emergency 
years. purposes. Of the net total Calculated by 
Now comes a record of upwards of seven, Mr. Buchanan, $3,904,829,428 was for dis- 
or of nine, billion dollars a session, ac- | tinctly emergency purposes and $3,621,553,- 
cording to the way appropriations and au- 438 for general or regular appropriations. 
thorizations are figures, according to Rep- He stated the regular appropriations were 
resentative Buchanan (Dem.), of Bren- cut to a minimum, that they carry the 
ham, Texas, chairman of the House Com- salaries of Federal officers and employes 
mittee on Appropriations. on a basis of 90 per cent of normal, and 
Representative Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, are practically devoid of new construc- 
N. Y., ranking minority member of the tion, the new construction being carried 
Committee, says the total for the session ; 1 Public Works Administration emergency 
really exceeded seventeen billions. |appropriations of the past two sessions. 
The Official Total _ The emergency total for the session, . 

Chairman Buchanan disclosed his fir- plus half a billion dollars by which it may 
ures in making public last week a sum-| 2 Supplemented from savings in RFC 
mary of appropriations for the past ses- | funds, make a total of $4,404,829,428, which 


| includes the following: 

sion, prepared by his committee’s official | Ue on 

staff. Mr. Buchanan's statement was that | Civilian Conservation Corps, $285,000,- 
the gross total for the session was $9,665,- | 
682,423, which includes the permanent and | 
indefinite appropriations that are continu- | 
ing and automatic from action of prior 1934, to March, 1935), $1,517,000,000. 
Congresses. | Public Works Administration ‘includ- 


40,700, 
He pointed out, however, that this gross | Prony 3. 0,700,000 for naval purposes), $500, 


total includes $2,000,000,000 to enable the| tennessee y 
’ alley Authority, $48,000,000. 
Treasury to carry out its program of stabul- | Relief in stricken aes tae 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and Civil Works (‘from February, 


toes belong to the comparative few who | 


izing the exchange value of the dollar by | (drought), $525,000,000. 


dealing in gold and foreign exchange and Roads. $11 , : 

9,500,000 (in addition to which 

‘other instruments of credit and securities ‘contracts may be entered into for another 
| $100,000,000 for public highways for 1935). 


and’ to invest and reinvest in direct obli- 
gations of the United States. It also in-| Financing cotton hold by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, $100,000,000. 


$139,299,357 for payment to the sur- | 

| Plus of Federal reserve banks in connection Reguction in interest and deferment of 

‘with industrial and commercial loans. principal and interest on farm mortgages, 
Deducting these two items, which MT. | $g9950,000. 

Buchanan says are “payable from special| pyblic buildings, $65,000,000. 

receipts and not affecting either the Bud-| Cattle and dairy industries, $150,000,000, 

get or the public debt,” leaves a net! Crop production loans, $40,000,000, 

amount of direct appropriations for all Miscellaneous, $15,820,000. 

emergency and general purposes, including; Advances to Agricultural Adjustment 

postal, at $7,526,382,866. Administration, payment of rentals, bene- 
3 Finances of the RFC fits and’ refunds, $831,022,428 (estimated). 
The measure of the responsibility for That part of the interest on the public 

this past session of Congress for the Re- debt that is chargeable to emergency 

construction Finance Corporation funds is PUPOSes, $125,537,000. 

the amount by which that corporation’s | Budget Exceeded 

borrowing power has been increased by! Chairman Buchanan's net total appro- 

granting authority to issue additional ' prjation figure is $86,000,000 in excess of 


notes, bonds, or debentures, which sum pydget estimates. 


totals approximately $1,500,000,000, Mr. president Roosevelt in his budget last 
Buchanan says. ‘January estimated that for the two years, 
That includes $850,000,000 in the act-ex- July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1935, Government 
tending the life of the Corporation; $250,- expenditures would run $16,500,000,000, of 
000,000 in the Emergency Appropriation which $10,500.000,000 would be for the 
Act, 1935, to purchase securities owned by | fiscal year ended last week. Chairman 
the Public Works Administration; $250,- Buchanan says the Government expendi- 
000,000 in the Act extending provision for ‘tures fell $3,500,000,000 short of the Presi- 
the insurance of bank deposits for pur-| dent's estimate and that while he believes 
chase of obligations of the Federal De~+'the President’s two-year estimate will be 
| Posit Insurance Corporation; and an un- “hardly reached,” the two-year total may 
Stated amount under the indefinite au-|run as high as the President figured or 
| thority given in the National Housing even $17,500,000,000 for the two years. 
Act which President Roosevelt signed June Representative Taber says the ‘73rd 
<5. Congress at its. two sessions—extra and 
Declaring the total of appropriations | regular—voted appropriations and funds 


and new obligations of the past session | totaling more than $22,000,000,000, the 
actually are not in excess of $9,526,382,866, | 
Column 1.] 


| Mr. Buchanan said that, just as at many [Continued on Page 14, 


— 


would be increased to $9,000,000,000 
and the receipts to $5,900,000,000 but 
the deficit would remain at $3,100,- 
000,000. | 
Tangled Bookkeeping | 

So complex has the Treasury’s, 
bookkeeping become that there are, 
several bases on which to figure its, 
fiscal operations. Most of the com 
plexity results from the injection of 
the gold revaluation profits into the: 
budget. Regardless of the basis of 
computation, however, the deficit un 
the year’s operation is $3,900,000,000. 
Of the Government expenditures 


for the year exclusive of the gold sta-. 


“bilization fund, about $4,000,000,000 
went for the emergency activities 
which the Government carried on 
through its various alphabetical units 

The other $3,000,000,000 in expendi- 
tures was charged up as regular run- 
ning expenses of the Government. 
The largest items in the $3,000,000,000 


were public debt retirement and in- 


terest payments, 

Army and Navy costs, and depart- 
mental maintenance costs. 
Sources of Income 

On the revenue side of the ledge: 

the largest source of income was the 


various excise and stamp taxes, in- 


Of the 73rd Congress 


I mention only a few of the major en- | 
actments. 

It provided for the readjustment of the | 
debt burden through the corporate and 
municipal bankruptcy acts and the Farm 
Relief Act. 

It lent a hand to industry by encour- 
aging loans to solvent industries unable 
to secure adequate help from banking 
institutions. 

It strengthened the integrity of finance 
through the regulation of securities ex- 
changes. 


It provided a rational method of in- 
creasing our volume of foreign trade 
through reciprocal trading agreements. 
It strengthened our naval forces to con- 
form with the intentions and permission 
‘of existing treaty rights. 


| It made further advances towards peace | 
in industry through the Labor Adjust- | 


‘ment Act. 


| It supplemented our agricultural policy | 
demanded by | 
farmers themselves and intended to avert | 


through measures widely 


price destroying surpluses. 


| gangster crime. 
It 


| 


courage private capital in the rebuilding 
of the homes of the Nation. 
It created a permanent Federal body 


It strengthened the hand of the Federal | 


veterans benefits,|Government in its attempts to suppress | 

took definite steps towards a na-| 
tional housing program through an act | 
‘which I signed today designed to en-| 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company — 


cluding liquor taxes, which the Gov- for the just regulation of all forms of 
ernment lumps together as “miscel- Communication, including the telephone, 


laneous internal revenue.” 
profits, over and above the cost of the 


gold stabilization fund, and the ir-. 


Gold | the telegraph and the radio. 


Finally, and I believe Most important, 


it reorganized, simplified and made more | 
‘fair and just our monetary system, set- | 


come tax were other major Sources ting up standards and policies adequate 
of revenue, while customs duties and | to meet the necessities of modern, eco- 
the processing taxes were secondary | nomic life, doing justice to both gold and 


sources. 

The successively recurring deficits 
of the Government are not matched 
by any similar Government activities 
in Europe. Government spending 
and collecting among the leading 
powers of Europe are not so large az) 
those in the United States. Cons*-, 
quently their deficits have not been 
so large. Neither have they run into. 
debt as heavily as the United States. 

Big Deficits Abroad | 

For three of the four major Euro- 
pean nations, Great Britain, Ger-. 
Many, and Italy, the 1930-31 fiscal 
year brought their largest deficits. 
In that year Germany had a deficit 
of $258,900,000, Italy of $256,800,000, | 
and Great Britain of $112,900,000. 
These deficits, all record breakers in| 
their own countries, do not approach 
the $3,000,000,000 deficits rolled up in | 
the United States during each of the 
last three years. 

Since 1930-31 the major European 
countries, except France, have re- 
duced their deficits’ France ran up. 
her largest deficit, $235,200,000, in the 
1933 year and is now engaged in try-. 
ing to bring her budget nearer to a 
balance. Great Britain, whose fiscal | 
year closes on March 31, actually had 
&@ surplus to report this year. 


new chance in new surroundings. 


| silver as the metal bases behind the cur- 
rency of the United States. 


Three-point Program 
In Safeguarding Nation 


In the consistent development of our 


previous efforts toward the saving and 
safeguarding of our national life, I have 
continued to recognize three related steps: | 
The first was relief, because the primary | 
concern of any government dominated by 
the humane ideals of democracy is the 
Simple principle that in a land of vast 
resources no one should be permitted to 
starve. Relief was and continues to be 
our first consideration. 

It calls for large expenditures and will 
continue in modified form to do so for a 
long time to come. We may as well 
recognize that fact. It comes from the 
Paralysis that arose as the after-effect 
of that unfortunate decade characterized 
by a mad chase for unearned riches and 
an unwillingness of leaders in almost every 
walk of life to look beyond their own 
schemes and speculations. 

In our administration of relief we follow 
two principles: First, that direct giving 
Shall, wherever possible, be supplemented 
by provision for useful and remunerative 
work; and, second, that where families in 
their existing surroundings will in all 
human probability never find an oppor- 
tunity for full self-maintenance, happiness 
and enjoyment, we will try to give them a 


The second step was recovery, and it } 


Smoke a Camel 
—and notice its 
“energizing effect’ 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


ENJOY THIS WAY OF 
INCREASING YOUR ENERGY 


With the pleasure of Camel’s distinctive flavor 
comes an added benefit—an actual increase in your 
flow of natural energy. That exhausted, “dragged- 
, out” feeling slips away...your “pep” comes flood- 


ing back. 


This discovery, confirmed by a famous New 
York research laboratory, means that by smok- 
ing Camels it is possible to restore the flow of 


“Get LIFT 


with 


For no matter how 


your natural energy— quickly — delightfully — and 
without jangling your nerves. 


with a Camel,” Camel’s finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS never get 


“Camels give me a refreshing ‘lift’ in energy 
when I feel tired out. And they don't intere 
fere with my nerves." 


HELENE MADISON 


OLYMPIC AND WORLD'S 
CHAMPION SWIMMER 


often you choose to “get a lift 


on your nerves! 
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Laws by Scores. CHESTER DAVIS—A PILLAR IN FEDE JERAL FARM PROGRAMA New Method 


‘As the President 
Signs Late Bills 


Housing, Crasing, Tobacco 
Control, Prison Industry | 
Acts Among Many Given 
Final Approval 


Mowing through a cluttered field of | 


bills left by a departing Congress, resi- 


dent Roosevelt garnered in most of them. 


by affixing his signature of approval. Al- 
together about 200 measures were left at 
the White House when Congress ad- 
journed. 

Among the bills approved was the Na- 
tional Housing Act, last of the administra- 
tion's recovery measures. ‘(See article on 
page 3.) 

Others included the Taylor 
regulation act and the Prison Industries 
Aci, the later designed to minimize com- 
petition with private industry. 

Some of the outstanding measures ap- 
proved by the President the past week 
were: 

National Conservation 

Taylor Grazing Act (H. R. 6462), 
proved June 27, to stop injury on the 
public grazing lands by preventing over- 
grazing and soil deterioration. It pro- 
vides for orderly and systematic use and 
development of those lands. President 
Roosevelt announced the new law is, the 
eulmination of years of effort in the in- 


terest of both national conservation ol 
of | 


of the livestock industry. Secretary ¢ 
the Interior Ickes, who will administer it, 


says the stockmen and sheep-herders will | 
be given full opportunity to be heard be- 
fore administrative measures are deter-| 


mined upon. 

The new law creates grazing districts 
with an aggregate area not to exceed 80,- 
000 acres. 


the right to specify from time to time 
the number of livestock which may graze 
within these districts and the seasons 
during which grazing 1s permissible. Con- 
flicting State regulations will be super- 
seded. 

The act also provides for water develop- 
ment, soil erosion work and general im- 
provement of the lands. 
settlers and owners of land and water 
who have been using the public range 
in the past will be given preference under 
the regulations if they comply with the 
terms stipulated. Private persons owning 
lands within grazing district areas will 
be given an opportunity to exchange their 
property for Federally owned jand out - 
side the districts. 

Quota for Tobacco Farmers 

Tobacco-control Law (H. R. 9690), ap- 
proved June 28, for Federal regulation of 
crop production. 
tween 25 per cent and 33 1/3 per cent on 
the sale price of all leaf tobacco but pro- 
vides for tax-exemption certificates to 
growers who sign agreements to reduce 
their crops to specified quotas. Every 


tobacco grower signing within 30 days’ 


after June 28 may receive benefits the 


grazing | 


It vests broad powers of regu-. 
lation in the Interior Department, with | 


Local residents, | 


It imposes a tax of be-— 


| 


ap- 


game as those who signed during the re- | 


cent crop reduction campaign. 

The control features of this Kerr to- 
bacco act extend over a period of two 
years, the life of the crop reduction con- 
tract. Six per cent of the production of 
any county may be allotted to persons 
who, for good reason, cannot otherwise 
obtain fair allottment, two-thirds of whom 
will be those who produce less than 1.500 
pounds of tobacco each. 

Prison Industries Act (Public Law 461), | 
approved June 26. Provides for a body | 
corporate to insure the more effective di- | 
versification of prison industries. Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt said of this act, “Without | 
any important competition with private. 
industry or labor, the Government can | 
provide increasingly useful work for those | 
who need to learn how to work, and to 
learn that work in itself is honorable and | 


is a practical substitute for criminal meth- | 


ods of earning one’s livelihood.” 

Federal Credit Union Act ‘Public Law | 
467), approved June 26. This measure) 
creates a Federal Credit Union System 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit | 
Administration, as a central organization 
of credit unions to be established by seven 
or more persons for promotion of thift 
and credit. There already are organized | 
2,000 to 2,500 farm credit unions in 38) 
States under State supervision. The new | 
system is for small investors having sma}! 
savings. 

Appropriation of $110,000 for expenses 
of House investigating committees durig 
this fiscal year (H. J. Res. 452), approved . 
June 26. 

Compensation of widows and children) 
of persons who died while receiving mone- 
tary benefits for disability directly incur- 
red or aggravated by active military or 
naval service in the World War (H. R. 
9936), approved June 29. This covers 13.- 
$00 immediate cases at a cost of $4.114,000 
@ year. 

More Time for Claimants 

Extension of the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928 (H. J. Res. 365), ap- | 
proved June 27. This extends for two 
years the time within which American | 
claimants may apply for payment of | 
awards by the Mixed Claims Commission | 
and the Tripartite Claims Commission and 
extends until March 10, 1936, the time 
within which Hungarian claimants mav 
apply for payment of awards of the War 
Claims Arbiter. 

Federal Trade Commission investigation | 
of Utilities (S. J. Res. 115), approved} 
June 26. It directs the Commission to. 
continue an investigation authorizing in— 
the 70th Congress and to report to Con- | 
gress, with recommendations, bv the first | 
Monday in January, 1935. 

Permanent Appropriations Reform Act 
(Public Laws 473), approved June 26. 
This is the Griffin Act making permanent | 
appropriations, which run from year to: 
year, subject to annual consideration and 
requiring that they come up for action 
by Congress each year. | 

Anti-Crime Tax on Firearms (Public | 
Law 474), approved June 26, Effective 
within 15 days, this administration bill 
imposes a special Federa) tax of $1,000 a 
year on importers or manufacturers of 
firearms; $200 a year on dealers other 
than pawnbrokers; $300 a year on pawn- 
brokers. It requires registration of every 
importer, manufacturer and dealer in 
firearms with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which each 
business is located. It defines firearms, 
for the purposes of this law, as meaning a 
shot-gun or rifle having a barrel less than | 
18 inches long, or any other weapon, ex- | 
cept a pistol and revolver. if capable of | 
being concealed on the person. It in- 
cludes also a-machine-gun, and a muffler 
or. silencer. 


BS 


As AAA Chief He Directs Effort to Raise ‘Farmer’ s Income 


A in the 


Turbulent Field of 
Farm Relief 


LITTLE over a year ago a meeting 
was held in a Washington hotel 
that was an historic occasion. There 
was gathered a group of men who had 
been battling in the same cause for well 
over a decade and who, aiier severe de- 
feat, saw before them at last a new 
chance for victory. They were to con- 
duct the one great experiment of the 
New Deal whose roots go deep down into 
the soil, pass through every strata of 
political persuasion, embrace many dif- 
ferent theories of procedure but all have 
a single goal—the restoration of agri- 
culture's normal income. 
But unified as these 
purpose there was some conflict of 
opinion over methods. On the one hand 
was the outstanding national figure in 
the long fight for farm relief, George 
Peek, selected as head of the new Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration; 
on the other was M. L. Wilson, of Mon- 
tana, later to take charge of the wheat 
section and recently appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Peek bore the scars of the many 
battles for the McNary-Haugen bills, 
whose underlying philosophy was the 
development of foreign markets for 
agricultural surpluses. Mr. Wilson was 
the father of the domestic allotment 
plan which sought to reward the farmer 
through premiums paid for products 
raised to meet home needs only, thus 
implying an automatic curtailment of 
excess production. Between these two 
minds was Chester Davis, intimate and 
long-time associate of both. Such dif- 
ferences as there were were temporarily 
reconciled but later they were to arise 
again and George Peek was lo part com- 
pany his comrades of the Triple A, and 
not “in silence nor tears,” either. 

Another meeting, metaphorically at 
least. followed this event, and Mr. Davis 
Was unanimously chosen to succeed his 
friend as administrator. But there was 
no break whatever in the friendship and 
Mr. Peek, in his new post as special 
trade advisor, called frequently upon his 
former lieutenant for counsel and ad- 


vice. 
Very Practical Man, 


Even Opponents Admit 


There is more in this chronology than 
meets the eye. It is testimony to the 
mentality and character of Chester 
Davis, to his ability as a harmonizer, 
and as an organizer as well. He stands 
today one of the pillars of practicality 
in the Triple A and, according to Sec- 
retary Wallace is possessed of the “best 
coordinated intellect” of any man of 
his acquaintance. 

Though Chester Davis fought for the 
McNary-Haugen plan he did not wear 
its particular collar. It was a means to 
an end and the end, he will explain 
to you, Which is what the Triple A now 
is working for. is to secure to agricul- 


men were in 


ture a fair share of return for farm 
poducts. 
If Mr. Davis has ever been included 


in the genera! term of “Brain .Truster” 


7 


‘he may have a Phi Beia Kappa key 
concealed about his person) even the 
most fervent of his opponents has never 
lodged the charge of impractical the- 
orist against him. 


Achieved Harmony in 
Beet Sugar Controversy 


And there is good reason for that be- 
cause he isn’t. And while he displays 
no polysvilabic erudition, and “speaks 
the speech” so that it may be under- 
stood, he is a diplomat, also. 

An anecdote of recent vintage shows 
that. One of the AAA's most difficult 
Congress problems, was the beet sugar 
quotas. East is East and West is West, 
not to say what Middle West is. when 
it comes to the problem of converting 
beets to sweets. 

It was, among other things, the job 
of Chester Davis to bring about a meet- 
ing of minds. So, at the appointed time, 
he invited representatives of the vari- 
ous localities to meet in a room in the 
pleasant Agricultural Department which 
is more of adjustment than agriculture 
these days. In the room. was a black- 
board. Then, like a score-keeper in a 
bowling matcn he wrote up the figures 
indiscriminately, and without interject- 
ing his own reasons pro or con, letting 
the ardent defenders of each section 
hold forth. They did so for an hour 
and a half. By that time their fury 
had melted in indulgent laughter. Each 
side saw each item so thoroughly at- 
tacked by the other that they all real- 
ized there could be no partizanship in 
the quotas and so they took their beets 
or their beatings and departed in good 
humor and understanding. 


Farm Born and Bred, 
Also Country Editor 


- Chester Davis was farm born and 
bred. Until he went to college he didn't 
get very tar away from the erassroots. 
He worked on the home farm and he 
worked out as a “hand” in neighboring 
Dallas County, Iowa, the land of corn 
and swine as the Bible almost says. 
He also had his turn at Winter and 
Spring wheat of which he was to learn 
more later. 

In 1911 he was graduated from Grin- 
nell College, now famous in administra- 
tion circles as the Alma Mater of Harry 
Hopkins, another farm boy who made 
good, During his course he filled a 
Stop gap editing a country weekly at 
Redfield, S. Dak. 


Post College Trek 
Ended in Montana 


After graduation he decided to work 
his way westward as a migratory news- 
paperman. His goal, for some reason. 
was Seattle but he never got past Boze- 
man, Mont. There he met his bride- 
to-be and marriage stopped his wander- 
lust. It also gave him back to agri- 
culture. And agriculture in this case 
Was personified in M. Wilson. 

That was in 1912 and county 
the men who act as the 
between the Federal, 
government and the farmer, had just 
come into being. Professor Wilson was 
connected with the Montana State Agri- 
cultural College, a student and a prac- 
tical worker on the problems of the 


agents, 
human link 
State and local 


farmer. Mr. Davis became intensely in- 
terested in this work and soon found 
plenty of practical use for his journal- 


. istic ability in helping to explain what 


the pre-war years when Europe 


it was all about to the farmer. He 
helped the agents with the local papers 
and edited the bulletins which the Agri- 
cultural College sent out. 

He proved such an important adjunct 
to Mr. Wilson's scheme of things that 
when an opportunity to start a farm 
paper in Great Falls arose, Mr. Wilson 
insisted he take it over. This he did 
and the Montana Farmer, still a suc- 
cessful publication, began its career. 

Mr. Wilson's activities covered a wide 
field. He played an important part in 
was 
buying heavily, in developing large scale 
farming, cutting the cost of production 


and working out many improvements in 


' Davis at his side, 


agriculture. Then came the post-war 
depression and a new set of problems 
for the farmer and Mr. Wilson, with Mr. 
set his hand to new 


tasks. 


When the gubernatorial campaign was 
fought in 1921 one of the planks of the 
Progressive’s was the creation of a De- 


partment of Agriculture. Governor 
Nixon, a Roosevelt Progressive, was 
elected and he called Mr. Davis to 


Helena and offered him the job. Mr. 
Davis insisted that Mr. Wilson was the 
logical candidate. The two men met at 
the Governor's House and after long 
parley the Governor finally retired. 


“I’m going to leave you two together,” 
he said, “until one of you decides to be 


- Commissioner of Agriculture.” 


Professor Wilson was obdurate and so 


Mr. Davis accepted. He stayed out his 


four years, organized the department 
and continued to work with Mr. Wilson. 
One highly successful series of experi- 
ments which they conducted was the 
Fairway Farms. where various units 
representing different types of Montana 
farming were set) up. 

A “tairway” worked out Whereby each 
type could be economically operated and 
acquired by tenants. 


Present at Genesis 


Of McNary-Haugen Bill 


In 1923 Secretary Wallace, then Sec- 
retary of Agriculilure under President 
Hoove’ and the father, of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture, visited Mon- 
tana and became acquainted with its 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Already 
this young man had something to show 
Uncle Sam. From then on the two were 
in frequent contact. Conditions were 
such by this time that the Government 
had decided to “do something” for the 
farmers and Mr. Davis, with other agri- 
culturists and economists were called to 
Washington to “sugar off” their experi- 
ences in practical advice. Out of these 
meetings later came the McNary-Hau- 


bill. 


Meanwhile George Peek and General 
Johnson had circulated their now- 
famous pamphlets on equalization and 
Peek was already ,.-a figure in the 
middle west. By chance Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Peek met. Mrs. Davis happened to 
be visiting friends tin Moline where Mr. 


Peek was still running the Moline plow 


works. Mr. Davis went there and looked 
him up. Shortly afier that Mr. Davis 
received a wire from Mr. Peek asking 


him to come and help run the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and he was 
soon up to his neck pushing its program 
and that of the other cooperative or- 
ganizations linked in the same purpose. 


He already knew his Congress for he 


-had performed a few delicate missions 


Peek and Mr. 


for Secretary Wallace Sr. Now he was 
in Washington most of the time. Be- 
fore Mr. Davis left Montana Secretary 
Wallace had asked him to come into 
the Department of Agriculture but he 
had delayed until after his own term 
of office had expired and in the interim 
the Secretary died. From then on 
through the long battle that ended in 
1932 Mr. Davis was closely associated 
with Henry Wallace Jr. 


Turns for Comfort 
To Democratic Party 

The farm movement as it grew. edged 
itself further into national politics. 


Turned away by the Republicans Mr. 
Davis and their cohorts 


- marched with Al Smith. found aid and 


comfort and then saw the people as a 
whole reject their ee and their 


program with him. 


| 


one. 


20 or 


To Mr. Davis it seemed ‘nt Was &@ 
mandate from the people--if a negative 
He rested his lance. 

From 1928 to 1932, with a group of 
25 others Mr. Davis formed a 
company to explore the possibilities of 


, using farm waste for the creation of 


Mr. 


Saleable products. It was not a stock 
venture, purely experimental. At Ames 
college the work was carried on and a 
satisfactory wall-board and an insulat- 
ing material were evolved. This work 
interested Henry Wallace and he and 
Davis were thrown together again. 

When the campaign of 1932 began 
Franklin Roosevelt's pronouncements on 
farm relief interested Mr. Davis and he 
put his shoulder to the whee! and helped 
in the election. But he did not follow 
the crowd to Washington. Business took 
him there, however, for he was inter- 
ested in the utilization of corn products 
as a motor tuel. He was working to 
secure legislation that would require its 
use in all commercial gasolines—still the 
old hope of ways and means of raising 
the farmer's revenue. 


A second generation of the Wallace 
family was holding the secretarvship, 


, George Peek, was the obvious choice for 


head of the agency which would admin- 
ister farm relief. M. L. Wilson was 
there. And many others with whom he 
had labored. But for some time he did 
not join their gatherings though he was 
urged to do so. Then at last he was 
called into tne circle with the results 
that we have seen. 


There is no question about the sin- 
cerity in the praises that rise from the 
colleagues of Administrator Davis of the 


| AAA. 


The men whose written word must 
pass through his hands say he is the 
best editor in the department, that he 
can do constructive work with a blue 
pencil, add clarity, coordinate, corelate. 

He has shown his worth before Con- 
gress committees where he _ always 
chooses to make simple statements %tn- 
stead of stump speeches. And because 


‘ most of these men with whom he comes 


— 


Son af Soil Who 
Has Interest of Crop- 
raiser at Heart 


in contatt come from farm communi- 
ties, he appeals to them. When he says: 
“I know better,” they know that he 
means he knows from experience. 


Noted As Harmonizer 
But Can Fight as Well 


His ability to harmonize has helped 
him through many a tough spot but he 
had to use other methods when Senator 
Byrd came aown on the AAA with 
smashing attacks. When Mr. Davis 
found he had failed with the gloves on, 
he took them off and answered in kind 
to the satisfaction of his friends, some 
of whom didn’t realize he would show 
the steel. He enjoys a problem, likes a 
difficult situation. Whether his inter- 
est would flag without a counter-irritant 
is a question. Most of his battles have 
been uphill, working in a group toward 
a single goal. At the top he is exposed 
to attack from above and below. He 
is sensitive but so far he ‘has not let 
his adversaries get under his skin. 

His hours of work seem endless but 
he doesn't drive his employes. He 
doesn’t often go forth and battle for his 
opinions before the world, his recent 
trip into Vermont is an exception. Nor 
does he take vacations. Handball is his 
relaxation; a walk in the hills with a 
friend or a concert his diversion. He 
likes people and likes to talk over his 


ideas. 


Recently his son of 16 won a local 
essay contest on the underlying philoso- 
phies of the New Deal. To double check 
on the contestants the winners were 
cross-questioned by savants from one of 
the universities: Among the questions 
they asked young Davis was where he 
yot his ideas which he was able to 
discuss verbally’as well as put on paper. 

“I talked them over with my dad,” he 


' answered. 


| these things. 


Ever Seeking Cure 
Of the. Farmers’ Ils 


And it is this willingness “to talk 
things over” that is part of the strength 
and@ the charm of Chester Davis. Busy 
as he is he is so generous with his time 
that only the most inconsiderate would 
fail to initiate their own leave-taking. 
There is vitality in the bronzed face with 
its look despite the thinned and greying 
hair, of youth held in suspension. 

Chester Davis saw his father strug- 
gle with nature and the natural haz- 
ards of husbandry, breast the tide and 
then be swept away by economic forces 
which at last were to destroy his life 
Well as his possessions. The son saw 
Later, saw them happen 
fo other farmers, studied them and be- 
came convinced that. they need not 
happen. Perhaps he is not as certain 
as to the specific cure today as when 
he began but he its as resigned to the 
struggle. confident that ideas like cities 
must often be built on the ruins of 


others gone before. 


In the Exercise 


Of ‘Pocket Veto’ 


Custom of Silence on Rea- 


sons for Disapproving 
Late Bills Abandoned by 
The President 


President Roosevelt introduced an in- 


;novation in pocket veto practices when 


he made public last week lists of disap- 


proved bills. with statements of his rea- 
/sons, eight days or 


more after the 73rd 
Congress had adjourned. 

Neither law nor custom requires a Presi- 
dent to say why he lets a bill die for 
want of his approval. The Consfitution 


provides that when Congress adjourns and 


so prevents return of a bill with the 


; 


‘ment of June 26: 
Sired to take a more affirmative position 


‘of the United States disabled bv 


President’s disapproval, the bill shall not 


| become law. 


Presidents have been accustomed merely 
\to withhold signature when they disap- 
prove after a Congress adjourns. Occa- 


‘Sionally where a measure is of outstanding 


interest the White House has made known 


| the President's reasons for not approv- 


,ing. Rarely, it has happened that a 
| President adv: ‘sed Congress at the sub- 
sequent session why he withheld approval 
in a particular case. But the bills just 
die. 


Reason With Rejection 


| Now President Roosevelt says that is 


not enough. Says a White House state- 
“The President has de- 


than this, feeling that in the case of most 


legislation reasons for definite disapproval 


should be given. Therefore. he has writ- | 
ten on the copy of each bill the words 
‘Disapproved and Signature Withheld’ 
and has appended in every case a brief 
/Statement giving the reason or reasons 
‘for disapproval.” 
| Some of the bills so disapproved. with 
President's reasons for disapproval, 
follows: 
| §.-1358, to improve approaches to the 
national cemetery at Favetteville, Ark. 
“The policy of determining what roads 
‘shall be improved under our Federal-aid 
highway system has been wisely vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture and I am not 
in favor of departing from that policy 


‘as Proposed in this bill.” 
| HW. R. 1766, 


to provide medical service 
retirement on annuity to emploves 
injuries 
/Sustained in performance of their duties. 
“If this principle is estabiished. it will 
grow and grow like war pensions and that 
would be a pity for our children and 
grandchildren.” 


‘after 


‘during 1934. 
this bill because its purpose can be accom- 


S. J. Res. 106, to authorize loans to fruit 
growers for rehabilitation of orchards 
“There is no necessity for 


plished with funds appropriated for relief 

of stricken agricultural areas and made 
available by me in the Farm Credit Ade 
ministration,” 

S. 1103, to authorize the Navy to pro- 
ceed with certain public works at the 
naval air station, Pensacola, Fla. “This 
bill authorizing expenditure of over $5.- 
000.000 for Navy aeronautical purposes is 
premature. Final decision as to priority 
of navy fiving developments has not vet 
been made. If it seems advisable to in- 
clude Pensacola next Winter a request for 
an adequate appropriation and not merely 
an authorization will then be made.” 

S. 3780, for relief of persons in the fish- 
ing industry. “This bill is unnecessary 
because the act authorizing loans toe in- 
,dustries includes the fishing industry.” 

S. 3185, to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
_Justment Act with respect to farm prices. 
“This bill.is disapproved because of the 


‘| difficulties which have been pointed out 


‘in memoranda from the Department of 
Justice. the Department of Agriculture 
‘and the AAA.” 


H. R. 8513, to authorize coinage of 50- 
cent pieces to commemorate the boyhood 
home of Stonewall Jackson. “Although I 
have approved several bills to authorize 
issuing 50-cent pieces to commemorate 
anniversaries of the founding of States. I 
have announced that hereafter such coin- 
age should be greatly limited. While the 
boyhood home of General Jackson is of 
, great interest to all Americans, I do not 
believe that a special coinage of 50-cent 
pieces is justified.” 


H. R. 3726, to grant a patent for public 
land in the Death Valley National Monu- 
ment in California to Albert M. Johnson 
and Walter Scott (“Death Valley Scotty.” 
who once acquired a mining fortune and 
/Spent it lavishly). “While I am in syme- 
pathy with the purpose of this bill. I must 
| disapprove it because it does not properly 
'safeguard the Government.” 
H. R. 9046, to discontinue administrative 
furloughs in the Postal Service. “There 
is no valid reason why the Postal Service 
/Should be especially exempted from the 
provisions of law that applv to other 
‘executive departments. It appears to be 
“an unnecessary limitation on the admin- 
istrative authority customarily vested in 
the Executive.” 


H. R. 3595, for relief of Saint Ludgers 
Catholic Church of Germantown, Henry 
County. Mo. “To approve this bill would 
open up many claims for damages alleged 
to have been caused by Union forces in 
ithe Civil War.” 


H. J. Res. 322, to provide for the dis- 
posal of smuggled merchandise. to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
require imported articles to be marked in 
order that smuggled merchandise may be 
identified, and for other purposes. “This 
bill is disapproved at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the Treasury Department. The 
whole subject of the disposal of smuggled 
merchandise is being studied and it is 
hoped that a better method than the 
One provided in this bill can be evolved.” 

S. 3741, to convey ce:tain lands to the 
State of South Dakote for public-park 
purposes, and for other purposes. “I am 
disapproving this bill at the earnest re- 
quest Of the Department of Agriculture. 
I appreciate the desire of the State of 
South Dakota to add io its existing State 
Park this large area of national forest 
land lying north and south of it. Never- 
theless, I do not think the time 1s ripe 
for a final determination of the problem. 
‘So many changes are in process in tne 
administration and development of Gov- 
ernment owned ‘and, both State and Na- 
‘tional, that I think the final policy should 
become more clear and definite.” 

H. R. 9275, to provide for the proteciion 
and preservation of domestic sources of 
tin. “The national policy concerning tin 
is now under examination by a commilt- 
tee especially empowered by the House of 
Representatives. It is undesirable at the 
present time to take partial action which 
may be inconsistent with the ultimate 
lrecommendations of this committee.” 
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CHILD WELFARE jh 11 


Efforts to Check 


Rise in Infantile 


Paralysis Cases 


Combating Outbreak in Cal- 
ifornia by Serum; Disease 
Spread by Carriers; Came 
From Europe in 1907 


HE luxurious swimming pools of Holly- 


wood today do not echo to gay beach | 


parties, and the favorite “holes” and 


wharf piles of the California children are | 


lonesome for young bodies flashing in the. 
sun. 


The usual June mild epidemic of in-— 


fantile paralysis has visited the “Sun- 
shine State” and, while medical authori- 
ties maintain an unruffled attitude to- 
ward this unwelcome Summer visitor, they 


nevertheless are making plans to check. 


the spread of the disease. 

Dr. J. P. Leake, infantile paralysis 
specialist of the United States Public 
Health Service, recently flew to the 
stricken State to gain first hand infor- 
mation. He hopes to find a successful 


way to prevent the disease from spreading. | 


Since May 1, 1934, there ha®e been 1,223 


cases of infantile paralysis in California. | 


340 occurring the week ended June 23. 
Interesting to note is the report sub- 
mitted by Dr. Leake to the 1929 Annual 
Conference of State and _ Territorial 
Health Officers. He cited Public Health 
figures in support of the view that 


throughout the greater part of the coun-. 


try one paralytic case per 100,000 popu- | 
lation could be expected between Dec. 1) 


and June 1 each year, and in the other. 


six months about four to 14 cases. The 


maximum, an average of two cases in’ 


three weeks per 100,000, is reached in 
mid-September. 
Cases Increase in June 


Ever since 1916, Dr. Leake has looked 


with especial concern on a definite rise 
during the month of June. 
ascertained “that the rise of the epidemic 
on the Pacific Coast appears to begin a 
few weeks earlier, and to reach a less 


It has been 


abrupt peak somewhat later, with a rela-. 
tively high prevalence maintained longer | 


than is usual elsewhere,” 
research of the Public Health Service. 

Infantile paralysis was brought to this 
country from Europe in 1907. 
is a specific infectious disease, it may not 
always result in paralysis. 
generally manifests itself in children, al- 
though it is by no means rare in adults, 
and the less urban a community the 
higher is the average age of those af- 
fected. 

Poliomyelitis usually begins in the upper 
nasal passage, travels to the nerves, brain 
and the spine (developing in two to eight 


The disease, 


according to the. 


While it 


days), destroying the cells and producing. 


paralysis. Its symptoms are fever, intes- 
tinal disturbance, sometimes accompanied 
by vomiting, slight palsy, 
paralysis. 

Carriers Spread Disease 


and finally | 


Dr. Leake maintains that “the disease is 


spread largely through healthy persons, 


not susceptible to the disease themselves, 


but carriers of the germs, and by human 
contact rather than by food or water sup- 
plies.” Summer insects, he has found, do 
not in any way promote the spread of the 
epidemic. Contact, he states, includes in- 


fection by way of the mouth, making it: 


unlikely that large quantities of food can 
_ be infected, and “we should remember that 


the initial symptoms are likely to be re-. 
ferable to the digestive tract in unrecog- 


nized cases.” 


“The drastic closing of all places of as- | 


sembly,’ Dr. Leake declares, “is justifiable 


Only early in the season with a very high. 


incidence of, say, 


five or ten times the’ 


usual, and even then the long incubation . 
period would make it likely that in a re-| 
stricted community the actual spread of. 
the infection had begun to diminish before 


the alarm was sufficient to resort to such 
extremes.” 
Contaminated Serum 


In the battle of medical authorities 


against the spread of the disease on the 
California coast, a new danger threatened | 


—contaminated serum! Two children of 
& prominent physician were given the 
serum, causing the death of one child and 
the serious illness of the other. Since the 
Serum is one of the most important ex- 
tracts upon which medical authorities de- 
pend to protect individuals against the 
disease, this case is considered extremely 
important. since the serum came from a 
reputable registered laboratory. 

Those victims of the 1930 California eni- 
demic who recovered are being solicited by 
medical bureaus to pool their blood for in- 
jection into the arms of exposed children. 
since those whe recover are thereafter im- 
mune. It has been ascertained, after try- 
ing the injection on: monkeys, that this 
creates a virtually positive preventive. 

Dr. R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon 
General] of the United States Public Hea!th 
Service, declared that no attempts would 
be made to minimize the seriousness of the 
epidemic. The health authorities are now 
endeavoring to locate some preparalytic 
Serum that will effectively lower the an- 
nual 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


No Cracking-up of Gen. Johnson—That Who’s Who of 
Senators—-FERA Hopkin’s Sideburns 


ments, and be out of Washington en 
route to Hawaii almost before the 
Capital knows he has been here. 
His mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roose- 
velt, at the age of 80—she who lately 
astonished the King and Queen of 
England by her youthful spirit—is 
credited with the possession of more 
energy than any other member of 


WENTY years to the week after 
the assassination on June 28th 


HEY are inclined to smile over | 

at the NRA headquarters when | 
anyone asks whether General | 
Hugh S. Johnson is cracking under 
the strain. Administrator Johnson 
himself laughts aloud at the thought 
of cracking up from cracking down. 
Yet three times in less than 12 
months the General has been a 
patient in Walter Reed Government 
hospital in Washington. He lately 
returned to his desk after a week 
end in that institution. 
Around the NRA offices they point 
to the General as a man who has 
sense enough to quit when he’s tired 


instead of waiting to collapse. A 
year ago Administrator Johnson | 
started upon one of the hardest jobs 
the world has ever known, that of 
spreading the Blue Eagle among 
American manufacturers and mak- 
ing them like it. He has aged a bit | 
in those 12 months. So have some 
of the manufacturers. 
x * * 

WITHIN the scope of the National 

Recovery Administration have 
come such matters as the recent re- 
fusal to return its Blue Eagle to a 
Tennessee hosiery mill until workers 
who took part in a strike had been 
reemployed and the arrest of a 
tailor in New Jersey for pressing 
suits at a price below that fixed by 
the tailor’s code. The General has 
made the country code-conscious, 
with resultant shouts of acclaim and 
yells of protest. All this is a trifle 
wearing. It involves hard work with 
long hours, beneath which the aver- 
age man would have caved in long 
ago. 

But it is not the average man who 
gets to his office at 8 o'clock of a 
morning and often works until 3 
o’clock of the next. It is not the 
average man who has to deal with 
codes ranging from those for steel 
mills to those for beauty shoppes 
and goldfish producers. 

ROUND six feet tall, though look- 
ing shorter because of his broad 
shoulders and stocky build, the Ad- 
ministrator has, at the start, unu- 
sual physical strength. He has unu- 
sual powers of concentration and of 
recuperation. This latter faculty 
has often come to the fore when, 
tired out by the day’s grind, nerves 
a litthe ragged, he suddenly grows 
interested in some remark or inci- 
dent. Immediately he brightens. 
Fatigue seems to vanish. The 
swift transformation from jaded 
executive to charming conversa- 
tionalist is as unexpected as any- 

thing in 

QNCE the Pe went to the hos- 
pital to have an_ infection 
treated. Once he went because of 
sinus and tooth trouble. This time 
it was a local infection. On each 
occasion he has worked while in his 
hospital bed and now, just out of it, 
he plans to start shortly on a 
20-day tour through the country to 

resell the Blue Eagle. 

“When he’s tired out or not feeling 
well he rests in the hospital for a 
day or two,” they said at the Gen- 
eral’s office last week, “and it might 
be a good idea for many other Gov- 
ernment officials to do the same. 
It’s sensible.” 


x * 
LENTY of conversation was pre- 
cipitated hereabout by that un- 
official questionnaire in which 82 
of the 470 members of the Senate 
press gallery voted on the most out- 
standing Senators. To those who 
know of him only as a fiery objector 
with rumpled hair, the choice of 
‘Huey Long (Dem.) as the best 
dressed Senator may appear surpris- 
ing. As a matter of fact, Senator 
Long’s clothes are as well fitted and 
unobstrusive as his humor and quick 
wit are conspicuous. 


x * | 

GENATOR Carter-Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, voted the ablest Demo- 

crat in the Senate, received that | 

distinction in spite of the fact that 

some of his ideas on banking and | 

finance were the Admin-— | 


NEW DRIVE IN PROSPECT __ 
FOR STRONGER FOOD LAW 


Dr. Tugwell’s Message of ‘Regret and Hope’ as Measure 
Is Held Up in Congress | 


oo more than a quarter of a century 
the Federal Government has been 


Food and Drug Administration” follows: 
“It is a source of great regret to me | 


Supervising traffic in what goes into its that we have up to now failed te secure | 


citizens’ stomachs through the pure food 
and drug law fostered by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. Passed in 1906, it has resisted ef- 
forts to amend it materially. 

Most material of all such plans was that | 
offered to the last session of Congress by 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, which in milder form remain- 


ed on the Senate calendar and never saw | 


the light of debate. 

The Department's Food and Drug 
ministration, however, will carry on with | 
renewed vigor despite failure of Congress 
to pass its pet legislation. New inspiration 
has come to the Administration in the 
form of a “pep” note from Prof. Tugwell. | 
Moreover, the drive to get a stronger law. 
out of Congress will go om during the re- 
cess, to blossom into a concerted drive 
when law-making is resumed in January, 
1935. 

A message of regret. as well as hope, 
Prof. Tugwell labeled his penned note to 
Food and Drug personnel. It’s only the be- 


from Congress legislation redefining the. 
duties of the Food and Drug Administra- | 
tion. It had been my earnest hope that. 
this might be done in the session which | 
has just closed. It was made impossible 


‘both by the pressure of other business | 
/and through the opposition of the inter- | 


ginning, he reminded the staff. His mes- | 


a tr thas “p-- 


baked. ef tha 


secure a satisfactory law have not ended. 
They have only begun. 


‘longer with the antiquated and awkward 
law now in force. 
with the same energy and patience you 
have used in the past. 


and so, I am sure, 
IS Consistent with your obligations. 


ests which would have been controlled by | 
the legislation. 


“I wish to assure all of you, however. 
that the efforts of the Administration to 


“You will have to work for a while 


You will do it, I know. 


But sooner or 
later we shall have an adequate law un-. 
der which to work in our efforts to pro-_ 
tect the consumer. I shall work for it 
you will, as far as 


“This is, wage gwd a message of regret, | 
hut one of hone 


istration. Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Wilson, a Senator 
since 1920, with three years more of | 
| his present term to serve, he watched | 
his recommendations defeated one 
by one with an expression of sad- 
patience rather than anger on the | - On 
keen face with its Roman nose and 
heavy eyebrows toppea by white 
hair. Senator David A. Reed of 
Pennsylvania was voted the ablest 


Republican. 


Floor. 


GENATOR William E. Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, chosen as best orator, 
does indeed bring them scrambling 
to the galleries when the word goes 
round that he is speaking from the 


the other 


forehead. 


homa, tall, 


Senator 
silent Senator, 


and inclined toward stoutness of © * 


build, tied with Democratic Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas as 
the Senator most helpful to the press | 


N 


and also won the vote as the hard- 
est working Senator. 
cratic Leader was also voted the 
one most likely to go higher than his | 
present post-—-the Supreme Court | 
being named as a probable goal. 
hand, 
Arthur H. Vandenburg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, who has made some very 
able speeches as a member of the | 
73rd Congress, was designated as the 
Senator most likely to be President. 
If this comes true one of the next | 
Republican Presidents 
glasses and—like so many Govern- 
ment officials—have heavy, 
eyebrows, a plump figure and a high 


x * 


Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), | AS FOR the best looking Senator— | 
of Nebraska, whose deep-sunk eyes 
beneath wide black eyebrows appear 
able to see two sides of a question, 
was voted the most liberal Senator 
and another Republican, 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, carried the 
poll as the most conservative. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, good natured of smile 


Elmer Thomas (Dem.), 
clean cut of feature, 
with thick, silver hair—received 15 | 
votes, which is more than any other 
Senator received. As to the most 
Henry W. Keyes 
(Rep.)}, of New Hampshire, won the 
title, though Mrs. Hattie Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, was runner-up. | 
x * 


O WONDER President Roosevelt 
can hurry back from Hyde Park, 
sign a handful of momentous docu- 


of Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria started a World War which 
later became a War to End War, Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian 
Institute, one of the greatest of an- 
thropologists, declared that world 


The Demo- 


Senator within the next few generations; 
that the World War, a phase of the 
competitive struggle in which man 
has indulged since cave times, would 
have begun even though the Arch- 
duke had not been assassinated: 
and that the late struggle was by 
comparison perhaps not so devas- 
tating as struggles in ancient 
times which wiped out whole tribes 
and communities. 


x * 


will wear 


dark 


HOUGH appreciative of what war 

means and not in favor of it, the 
scientist pointed out that its effects 
were not all bad. Blindness, loss 
of hearing and the starvation of 
children he considered among the 
worst characteristics; the stimula- 
tion to _ scientific 


of Okla- 


aviation, chemistry and medicine, 
with several other branches of 
science, had benefited by the World 


evidence to back up the assertion 


the family. In looks as well as in | 

energy the President resembles | 

her strongly. | 


peace is an ideal not attainable | 


achievement | 
among the best. He pointed out that | 


War and added that he found no |. 


A NEW BEAUTY TREATMENT 


TO PRESERVE DRIED FRUIT 


— 


Along Comes Pineapple Juice, a By-product, to Stop the 
Discoloring of Evaporated Edibles 


palatable in the future as the result 


of a discovery of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


RIED fruits may be made much more 


The commerciai importance of the dis- 
covery is shown by the figures of the 1931 
Census of Manufacturing which gave a 
production i» that year of 44,332,214 
/pounds of dried apples, more than 74,- 


In the commercial drying of apples and / 000.000 pounds of dried apricots, and more 


other fruits it is necessary to treat them than 50,000,000 pounds of dried peaches. 


in order to prevent discoloration. 


| to combat the 
fruits. 


Although this process is successful in 
retaining the color of fruit, it is objection- 


able because a large amount of sulphur, 
‘dioxide is left in fruit after it is treated. | 


This is objectionable to many consumers 
and the dried fruit industry has searched 
diligently to find a substitute. 


Effect of Pineapple Juice 


Dr. A. K. Balls and Walter S. Hale of | 


‘the Food Research Division, Bureau of 
|Chemistry and Soils, have found that ap- 
ples will retain their original color if they 
are sprayed with pineapple juice imme- 
diately after they are cut. Thus by put- 
,ting two agricultural products together 
the value of both is increased. The pine- 
apple juice is a by-product in the can- 
ning of 


that the next extensive war would 
annihilate civilization. 
x * * 

ARRY HOPKINS, head of the 

Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 

ministration, says he has been too 

busy to get a haircut. 


him to go see a barber and have 
those sideburns trimmed. 


For | 


many years sulphur dioxide has been used | 


He admits , 
that General Hugh S. Johnson urged | 


Through a series of chemical analyses, 
Dr. Balls and Mr. Hale determined the 
Substances which were responsible for the 


“darkening” tendency of | effect; of the sulphur dioxide on dried . 


fruits. They found that this same chemi- 


‘cal substance was present in pineapple : 


juice. 
As Good As Old Method 

Dried apples treated with pineapple 
juice have been found to retain their color 
for many months, or fully as well as any 
treated in the customary way with sul- 
_phur dioxide. 
“This fruit,” explains Dr. Balls, 
after spraying with pineapple juice, was 
covered with a thin film of dry residue 
from the juice. I do not see that this is 
Objectionable. But it may be quite easily 
avoided by first fermenting the juice, re- 
moving the yeast and alcohol, and using 
the greatly purified liquid in the spraying 
process. 
pays for the cost of this chemical treat- 
ment.” 


While most of the experimental work 


has been done with apples, the method. 
appears to work well with many other . 
‘fruits and vegetables. Dr. Balls says more | 


work will have to be done before any 
definite statements can be made as to its 


effectiveness with these other commodi- - 


‘ties. 


lic service patent on the new process to 


make it available free to all residents of 


_the United States. 


A hint to those who want to get their share 
of the small remaining supply of 16- and 18- 
year-old pre-prohibition vintage whiskey 


U* TIL recently we had several 


thousand cases of very choice 
Old Taylor in our bonded ware- 


houses at Louisville. 


It was pre-prohibition stock, more 
than 16 years old. 


As this is written, not a case ora 
bottle of this venerable bourbon 
do we have to offer. 


True, you can enjoy plenty of 
4-year-old Old Taylor —-and an 
excellent, mellow liquor it is too! 
But there is no more 16-year-old 
of this brand in our stocks to be 
had at any price. 


It’s simply all gone. And each 


day’s mail shows how many people 


regret their procrastination. 


History, we believe, is about to 


repeat itself. 


Our splendid old Mount Vernon 
rye-—ranging in age from 12 to 13 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


years—is rapidly going the way of 
the Old Taylor. 


Certainly our rare remaining pre- 
prohibition bourbons — Sunny 
Brook and Old Grand Dad—both 
16 to 18 years old — are moving 
into private cellars with startling 


dispatch. 


The point is, there is necessarily 
a very limited quantity of pre- 
prohibition liquors left in the 


country. 


Considering their age and charac- 
ter these we are offering are very 


temptingly priced. 


And selling as rapidly as they are, 
it is our honest conviction that 
long before the year is 
out THERE WILL NOT 
BE A SINGLE BOTTLE 
LEFT. 


So if you want a case or 


usual occasion 


so you had better hurry! 


Whiskey so rare as this is 
really “occasion” whiskey — 
not for the everyday cocktail 
or highball, but for the un- 


om, 


The famous brands OLD GRAND DAD, 
SUNNY BROOK and MOUNT VERNON 
make up the greater part of this special 
limited stock, but also there are small 
quantities remaining of BOURBON 
de luxe, OLD MCBRAYER, BLACK 
GOLD, BLUE GRASS and OLD RIPY 


“dried 


The alcohol recovered more than - 


The Department has applied for a pub- 
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DR. TUGWELL OUTLINES SOCIAL MANAGEMENT 


‘its consequences. It is a complicated se- | been able to persist in that belief, helped those canners had persuaded us fo do in. 


- re de- ’ a know for t h license. Although five lower 
ries of means and metinods to achieve de-' perhaps by a knowledge of the forces | that peac ue 
Relations Between (JSovernment i sirable ends. These means and metnods which are gathered against our program. Federal courts had sustained that and Tl 1C1ZeS 1 u Own 
must not be confused with the ends they| What are these forces? And how do!somewhat similar licenses, we wanted to : 
° . serve. They must ce constantly measured they work? My sector is the Departynemt/ remove all poss ible doubt and thus re- Cann ers P k 
And Business 1n SC Overy by their results. Such constant measur- of Agriculture where the AAA, devised to; duce delays in enforcement, delays which ; ac CTS, ] 
ing and appraising of business as a means aid the farmers in this emergency, !ias its | tended ge — our marketing sa 
: ‘is certainly one feature of the New Deai | home. In part it is the job of the AAA to, grams. ut the big canners appeare 
Plan Outlined ' But we can distinguish easily enough “help agriculture in its dealing with those | before a Senate Committee and objected. ( xoncerns an crs 
‘if we realize the important truth that the | industries which buy farm commodities | saying that these amendments would 
| wor d “business” is often used to refer to and manufacture or process them for enhance our 
By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL Pere a r seg | LO CONSuUMers. Hard experience has de- said t at a grant of power to compel, | several others, very substantial exemptions asked, that we should have 
-Undersecretary of Agriculture. practices or it may |monstrated what the farmers are up|by license, the payment of assessments from the anti-trust laws. And they still right to look at th 
The following are excerpts from an ‘land. with forests, water conservation,|mean praiseworthy ones. In the sense of despite the thet We 
address delivered June 27 by Dr. Tug- power from running streams, the reloca- | anti-social practices, pursued sono = against, when it deals with big business. ‘just such a license a year before at their 
well before State tion of industries and homes—the general | selfish purposes and withou’ regard for instance some of the Icad-| insistence, and that they are now pro- 
tion at Des Moines. Also p 


eir books to deter: 
Want them. But they don’t want the whether, under the agreement, they ware 


Government to know whether they are in fact helping the farmer and not sours 
fairly sharing with farmers and consumers ing the consumers. Their offer in this ree 


the advantages they derive from those spect contained merely a iimited inspec. 


rebuilding, in the physical sense, of pro- | efficient production and distribution of 


this page are replics to his remarks |ductive and living equipment to mect our 
from: some of the industries which he 


criticized. and look like. 


goods, it is a poisonous thing. When I say 


‘ideas of what the country ought to be that, I range myself with and not against 


the ordinary business man. He has bee 


é here is} 2He other has to do with the establish- ‘the victim of the confusion between good 
(PRERE is no word about which there 18/ ent of new, more just, and more stable and bad in this respect. 


more contemporary confusion than ' relationships among producing organiza- 
the word “planning. , | tons. 
Planning can mean a blue-print, laid OUt, When those who are engaged in various 


for a long time in advance, upon Some binds of work are able to carry on their 


theory of what ought to happen in the) ions efficiently and exchange their goods 


future. To this kind of planning any) with each other, there exists a condition 


one who believed in experiment mMUSt| which we call prosperity. 

object. It takes no account of the crea-| But this exchangeability, or rule of 
tive possibilities of the. human mind, \traging, is frequntly impaired because 
either, for out of that mind there flows these relationships are broken down. One 
a stream of suggestions, inventions and group may suffer a disadvantage which 
new methods, any one of which may interrupts its work. induces unemployment 
change the course of Ristory in its OWN anq general idleness of the productive 


| 


Coordination Under 


Government Auspices 

It is not so much outright criminality 
which hampers us as the kind of gross 
mismanagement which fails to make the 
most of our industrial equipment. We 
must better coordinate our efforts, work 
less at cross purposes. Coordination under 
Government auspices is indispensable. 
Political government must create the ma- 
chinery of coordination; it must guide 
the means of using it. But those engaged 


degree. And it ought to be allowed to 
do so; otherwise we might as well all be 
robots. 

There is another kind of planning, how- 
ever, to which liberals and experimental- 


equipment. When this happens, the group 
| which comes off worst is unable to buy 
,the goods produced by others; then these 
others are forced to contract operations. | 


in the field of business must desire co- 
ordination and work for it. else it will 
not function. 

Largely unobserved, government in the 


; | The loss of employment and income which 
ists can consent. It involves looking follows spreads in. widening circles 


ward; and it involves a purposeful evO-' throughout the whole system end we 
lution of society. But it does not involve | then have what we call depression. The 
rigid theoretical commitment to a finished | problem here is to discover how these 


system. ‘relations are broken down and to estab- 


Social Managemen t lish some sort of defense against it. 


. There has been a very general desire 
A Democratic Process to establish some machinery for govern- 


I prefer to call this “social manage- | ing relations among groups so that, within 
ment” rather than planning, simply be-| Practical limits, defenses may be erected 
cause of confusion over that word. And/|@gainst those forces which precipitate 


past has been too often a silent partner 
of exploiters. The New Deal intends, as 
I understand it, that that partner will 
more carefully, more intelligently, more 
conscientiously, play the. role of partner, 
and will insist that new members be taken 
into the firm—workers, farmers, small 
business-men, and consumers. And if 
the exploiters insist on the old privileges, 
then government must line up against 
them until a better organization has been 


achieved. 


What we have to do cannot be done by 


an autocratic process- 


' The program we must adopt for the 
immediate future is compounded of a na- 
tively American mixture, some of the ele- 
ments of which are: mass production, 


constant invention, scope for initiative, 
democratic methods, decentralizead admin- 
istration and judgment by results. These 
_methods, forces, and materials exist. They 
are here among us now. The question is 
whether we shall recognize it and work 
with them or attempt to ignore them and 
work against them. I am all for working 
with them and for shaping them into 
instruments for the common good. 

As I see it, all the quarrels about plan- 
> ning are not differences about what we 


-I think of it as a democratic rather than , Such unhapply results. I conceive that these | 
d 


machine processes, scientific management, | 


efences against general disaster may grow 
out of the machinery set up in AAA and 
‘NRA. In the one case, farmers. and in 
,the other industrialists, have in these 
‘organizations forums or meeting places 
.for composing differences and discover- 


‘government alone; but neither can it be 
‘done without government. This may 
‘sound like a contradiction at first; but I 
‘should like to remind you that govern- 
-ment is no longer something so simple and 
definite as it once was. It is often hard 
to tell nowadays where government ends 
and private activity begins. 

When government, in itself, was unim- 
portant economically, when it made no 
" great difference how it operated, it was 

The Government's part in all this is not aiowed to be corrupt through indifference, 
Clearly defined; and, as I see it, ought) and because it paid many people better 


not to be. For no one can forecast what | vors than to protect its in- 
crisis will arise or in which of them in- pA “— “. becomes Bt important, 


tegrity. 
tervention will be required. In industry, | ae jealousy of its honor ought to 
Starting from the present organization, | aypear und better men be called into 
there is such a jumble of conflicts, there | 


Bes | service. 
are sO many different interests which | 


\ing ways to cooperate for this purpose. 


Interests of All 
‘The Interests of Each 


Want, but rather differences about ways 


‘75 pursue selfish aims at any expense, that 
of getting it. Free competition in tae | the first efforts are certain to be con- 


It is, of course, inevitable that conver- 
sion to the new ways will come slowly, with 


ing canners who came to Washington last _ posing an agreement the idea of which 
year to work out-a marketing agreement | was covered by one of these amendments. 


for canned cling peaches. It provided for’ Suggested Reasons 
an increased price to the peach growers. | 


important exemptions. If we look at their tion, which would have iva. 
books we might, you sée, find out whether for the purpose. - been ineffective 


or not their pofits were exorbitant. And; Because we refused to enter into such 


Also it fixed wholesale prices to con- 
sumers. And it provided for apportioning 
the business among the canners and 
among the growers. The big canners 
knew that the marketing plan in that 
agreement would not work unless, with 
our help, they could compel compliance 
among those of the small canners in their 
territory who were refusing to agree. They 
therefore urged us most strenuously to 
issue license. 

The Act was new; it was ambiguous in 
spots; and our lawyers had some doubts. 
But the canners and their lawyers finally 
persuad*d us and our lawyers that the 
doubts were insufficient. So we issued a 
license containing virtually al) the fea- 
tures of the agreement—prices to farmers. 
wholesale prices of canned peaches, quotas. 
assessments of expenses, examination of 
books and records of the canners. Soon 
a small canner refused to comply with 
the license. And then, urged on by the 
big canners, we sought and procured in 
court an injunction against the violator. 

Less than a year later we asked Con- 
gress to amend the Act so as to state in 
unmistakable terms that we had 


the | 
power to put into licenses precisely what! 


For Opposition 

Now why this inconsistent and tricky 
behavior? Tt am not altogether sure. But 
there are some interesting coincident facts. 


‘In the first place, one of the largest of 
‘the canners is Libby, McNeill & Libby—a 
subsidiary of one of the biggest meat 


packers, Swift & Company. During the 


'vear we had a few brushes with the meat 


packers, as I shall relate in a moment. And 
Swift & Company might well have been 
fearful that the licensing power: might. 
if unchallenged. be used against them. 

Then, again, the amendments would 
have made it clear that we could, by li- 
cense. compel processors to let us examine 
their books, provided we kept the infor- 
mation confidential in the same way that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue keeps 
confidential what it learns when it ex- 


amines the books of income-taxpayers. | 


The peach license we issued at the request 
of the big canners last August contained 


‘just such a provision. 


But meanwhile, the canners had become 
exceedingly timid about having their 
books examined. Why? You can con- 
jecture as well as I. They wanted and 
received, in the peach agreement, and in 


_exchange for any such exemptions as wey 


/then, if they were, we might say that we aq fantasti . na 
would discogtinue those anti-trust ex- 
-emptions unless they narrowed the spread this time to begin proceedings agatus t 
‘or margin) between the prices they Pay several big packers under the Packers and 
to farmers and the prices they charge stockyards Act, they stirred up oppusi« 
consumers. tion to our activities »nd vigorously fought. 
jour amendments. For example, one of 

their lawyers circulated widely a prinicd 
|pamphlet containing a wholly inaccuiaie 
‘Statement of fact anout Secretary 
lace which that lawyer excused in later 
correspondence on the ground that ‘e 
thought it correct when he said ‘it, a’- 
though he admitted that he had not ia- 
ken the trouble to investigate the facts. 
The Millers National Federation asked 
us for a code under the Recovery Ac:. 
They asked for a stop loss provision wiich 
meant the fixing of a bottom on the price 
of flour to consumers. This important 
eg. exemption from the anti-trust laws, which 
forcible agreement on their part fos the they have ‘or — obtain, tiivy 
benefit of farmers or for protecting «ne S/d Was essential to save the indus‘ry. 
consumers. ‘It -committeed the packers In the early drafts of the code they con- 


‘Big Industries 
And the Codes. 


As soon as the AA Act was passed, the 
big meat pacers presented us with a mar- 
keting agreement they wanted us to sign 
It would give them everything they nave 
dreamed of for years It wor'd have ex- 
empted them from the anti-trust .aws 
and from a consent decree rendered, un- 
der the anti-trust !aws, against most of 
the big packers. It would have relieved 
them of the threats contained in the 
Packers and Stockvards Act. 

It contained not 12 single specific 


'to nothing but the vaguest promises to ceded our rignt to license them under 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
|when later, while they were still askiuy 
‘us to help them by granting them ihe 


{Continued on Page 13 Column 1.) 


help the hog farmers and the cattle raiser. 
And, even at thaf, the packers could not 
agree among themselves to concede, 1 


- 


infinite toil. We must be patient with 
dissenters who seem to us still to live in 
wonderland even though in other respecis 


classical sense, at least, and redistribu- fused through jockeying for further ex- 
, 5, WO O' learned yet, nor will they in any short ;pey sufficient!’ ture. Of course | 
take advantage of our modern and char-/time, that the interests of all can be the is die | 
acteristic ge but would ces interests of each, that the exploited group ' hard: and anv one who seems to threaten 
th turns on its oppressor with the deadly | them is made, if possible, to appear as all 
C on the notion of guilding of eco- This administration has sometimes been enemy of American traditions. I may ke 
| gl by the historic Marxian | Said to be unfriendly to business. If that | mistaken in regarding myself. along with 
ym alin word, “business,” is used in its ordinary ‘others in the present Administration, as 
sense, then I can say, so far as I am con- | realists who are sensible enough to swim 


ADVERTISING 


_44AA and NRA as Devices 


- seems to me to have been overemphasized) 
existing machinery and methods, to 


* Neither involves planning in the forced 


cerned, and so far as I know my associates’ 
minds, that we are not its enemies. 
Business is not desirable regardless of 


Of Social Management 


| down-stream instead of up against a cur- 
rent which would carry us Yack faster 
| than we could swim. But so far I heve 


“Social management, democratically con-’ 


eeived, would therefore involve the s0- 
cial organization of the processes of pru- 
duction and distribution, taking advantage 
of ordinary and useful motives (with re- 
duced stress on the monetary one, which 


achieve first a wider distribution and use 
of goods, and later (for this is likely to 
occupy our generation) whatever further 
aims seem desirable. 


Secretary of Dairy Industry Declares Profits Eliminated 
During Marketing Agreements 


Two devices now being used seem to 


me cases exactiy in point: AAA and NRA. , Replying to criticisms of the big milk 


distributing companies in Undersecretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell’s speech at Des 
Moines, Iowa, which alleged unfairness of 
the larger companies toward the smaller 
distributors and toward farmers supply- 


sense. Both provide opportunity for it 
in the democratic sense. Both are vol- 
untary; but both provide certain compul- 
sions for minorities when cooperation is 
withheld. Both take advantage of our own |/9& milk, W. A. Wentworth, Secretary of 
institutions; and both compel recognition ;*he Dairy Industry Committee, issued a 
oi the need for widely social as against | statement to the United States News in 
individual and group action. Both will defense of .the distributing companies. 
result in considerable change; and both All Distributors Involved 

ought to raise the ievels of ordinary liv-| The text of Mr. Wentworth’s state- 


ing. They represent, therefore, social ;™ent follows: , 
management. T : In the speech by Undersecretary of 
Agriculture Rexford G. Tugwell at Des 


Moines on June 27th, “the big milk dis- 
tributing companies” were accused of 
urging AAA last Fall to execute market- 
ing agreements, apply licenses under 
those agreements, and prosecute violators. 
This is true except that it was not alone 
the big companies but also so-called small 
distributors and also the associations of 
producers providing milk for the market. 
Consumer prices were included by and 
with the consent and approval of the Ad- 


Physical Betterment 
And Social Reform 


The management problems which are 
set for us immediately, from which there 
is no escape because in no other way can 
we satisfy present popular demands, seem 
to me to be of two sorts. 

One has to do with the physical better- 
ment of the nation: With the use of the 


DEFENSE OF BEHAVIOR 


ministration, including the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who signed each agreement. 


prices set forth in the agreement and 
license as conditions might warrant. 


Profits Practically Eliminated 


During the period of the operation of 
these marketing agreements profits were 


tion in the markets affected, as evidenced 
by the information in the hands of 
the AAA. 


The purpose of these marketing agree- 
ments was to improve the income of farm- 
ers producing milk for those markets and 
to stabilize the operations of milk distri- 
bution in such a way as to protect wages 
and hours of labor provided under the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. In 
these markets there are many Individuals 
engaged in competition who distribute 
milk of their own production or the prod- 
uct of their own labor and are not clearly 
included under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

Dr. Tugwell states that the representa- 
tive of milk distributors filed a memoran- 


dum with the Senate Committee in which 


OF PACKING INDUSTRY 


would unwarrantedly extend the powers 
of the Administration, permit regulation 


Statement Defends the Opposition Directed Against’ the i Duss and selling prices, authorize the 


Extension of AAA Powers 


Replying to criticisms of meat packers! bility for the program, the packing indus- | 


made by Undersecretary of Agriculture try has helped make the facts of the 
Tugwell in his speech at Des Moines, Iowa,; plan fully known to those from whom it 
in which he charged the packing industry | buys livestock. We have no doubt chat 
with seeking the maximum advantages! Dr. Tugwell’s colleagues in the Agricul- 
under the Agricultural Adjustment tural Adjustment Administration will ad- 
and at the same time opposing the pro-| vise him that the Institute's statements 
- posed extension of the AAA’s power and!/concerning the processing tax are prac- 
withholding from labor, farmers, and con-/| tically identical with those made by the 
sumers the benefits to which they were! Department. 

entitled, the Institute of American; “Dr. Tugwell has stated that some. big 
Packers issued a statement to the United | businesses have been ‘sweating’ labor, 


Secretary to examine the books and rec- 
ords in’ an unconstitutional manner and 
bring suits for injunction against violators. 
Requested Majority Approved 


The request made on behalf of milk dis- 
tributors was that the provisions of any 


ments proposed should be approved by a 
substantial majority, probably two-thirds, 
of the number of producers and distri- 
butors affected by any license who also 


‘|Tepresent a similar substantial majority 


of the volume of the product. 


practically eliminated in milk distribu- 


license contemplated under the amend- | 


This re- | 


MILK DISTRIBUTORS’ PROBLEMS: 
THEIR REPLY TO DR. TUGWELL 


Under these agreements the AAA had the | 
power to change any of the terms or 


The above statements were not made | 
by the representative of milk distributors. | 


| 


| 


Twice as many ad- 
vertisers as a year 
ago are now using 
the columns of The | 
| United States News. 


The United States 
_ published more 

advertising in the first 
| six months of 1934 


than it did in all issues 


in the year 1933. 


quest was submitted first to AAA and | 
then to the Senate Committee in the 
spirit of developing proposed licenses 
under the amendments in the same man- | 
ner as marketing agreements under the | 


States News in justification of its position. | farmers and consumers. This is certainly 
_ The institute, according to the state-/not true in the packing industry. 
ment, has honestly and openly opposed Small Profits of Industry 
the extensions of power contemplated in| “The meat packing industry operated at 


Advertising Department 


_Opposed to the proposed amendments to 


the proposed amendments to the act but 


'@ loss during 1931 and 1932. The profits | Agricultural Adjustment Act are developed 


has not attacked the Agricultural Adjust- made in 1933 were only a little more than ,and also eodes under the National In- | 


ement Act itself or the program of the/enough to offset the losses sustained in 
AAA. A denial is entered against the im-|the preceding years. 
plication that the packing industry is) 
guilt of “sweating” labor, farmers or con-|cent ten year period the average profit 
sumers. /on sales in the packing industry’ was less 
Defense of Meat Packers | than one cent per dollar of sale and that 
The text of the statement follows: the return on the investment in the pack- 
“The institute, representing the meat! ing industry averaged only about 4 per 
packing industry, was honestly and openly |cent. During the same period ‘he average 
profit for all manufacturing industries 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and re-| was 5 cents per dollar of sales and more 
them as an unwise extension of | than 8 per cent on investment. 
power. On the other hand, the institute | “The latest figures of the Department 
has not attacked the act itself or the, of Labor—those for May, 1934—show that 
program being carried on under it. While | the index of employment in the packing 
the institute has reserved the right to ex- | industry stood at 96.7 per cent of normla 
press its views on any development and is | as compared with a figure of 82.4 for the 
keeping its hands free, it has stood by | average of all manufacturing industries. 
while the Government’s corn and hog, The index of payrolls stood at 80.7 as com- 
‘program was receiving a trial. 
. “In fact, without assuming any responsi- all manufacturing industries of 67.1.” 


“Income tax returns show that in a re-. 


' dustrial Recovery Act. 
| Milk Distributors to Cooperate 


Some evidence was submitted of what 
appeared to be the value of cooperation 
and approval of a majority of the pro- 
ducers and distributors interested. A 
further request was made to strengthen 
the maintenace of secrecy of any facts 
determined upon examination of books 
and records. Objection to the amend- 
ments was not made 

Milk distributors will cooperate in 
the purposes of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the National Industria] Re- 
covery Act, and simply request that the 
experience of producers and distributors 
gathered over years of operation in the 


‘States be 
| pared with an average payroll index for | 


many and varied markets of the United 
used in 


dustry in which they are engaged.” 


the development 
‘agreements or licenses affecting the in-| 


The United States News 
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A Defense of National Planning— 


Is It a Step 


distributors on milk shipped f.o.b. city, 
(Continued from Page 12.] because these costs were properly part of 
position to our amendments just as 'by the farmers. And, finally, we sa t, 
had tenaciously fought the Agricultural | except in unusual circumstances, we would 
Act. They, much not issue licenses fixing consumer's prices 
ut were willing to give little. ‘of milk. As a consequence, we have no 
The big milk distributing compaues agreements big 
are an equally good case for study. Tir? Since January, , we nave n using 
President had no more than signed the AA | licenses without agreements. 
‘mvt than they urged us to execute aaten. | After this characteristic history the rep- 
Reting agreements for dozens of cities. resentative of those distributors filed a 
And they were extraordinarily vehe .cn. | memorandum with the Senate Committee. 
about the necessity for issuing licenses | in which memorandum they protested thut 
to compel small distributors, not signers the amendments we proposed would vastly 
of these agreement, tc comp.y. The eai'y extend our powers in an. unwarranted 
milk agreements a.ad licenses fixed prices|manner. And yet all that we were asking 
not only to farmers but to consumers.|Congress to do was to state in precise 
And they provided that licensed distrio- | terms that we had the power to do the 
_ expense oO e marketing plans. Same distributors had asked us to do. 
Small milk distributors violated | Li P 
of these licenses. The big milk compa-| /lcensing Owers 


nies pounded us to bring injunction suits | Opposed by Industries 


against these violators. Then we audiuc | 
the books of the distributors in several! AS part of our successful effort to ai¢ 
cities. We found that during the depres- the cotton farmer, we have, under the Act, 
sion, when milk farmers were receiving | Caused a processing tax on the manufas- 
. Starvation prices for their milk and millions | ture of cotton to be levied. That tax had 
of city milk consumers were less able to | been in effect only a few weeks when we 
buy milk than ever in our history, on the | Were barraged with telegrams, letters and 
average the distributors in those cities interviews insisting that the large cotton 
- were making very handsome profits. compelled to close 
We also discovered that, in many cases, “©/7 mulls unless those taxes were te- 
distributors had for a long time hewn col. | moved or very substantially reduced 
-lecting from the farmers totally unjusti- | 2mount. Similar statements were 2e 
fiable service charges, such as >xcessive to the newspapers. 
charges for cooling and transportation | After several weeks of such assaults, we 
A pleasant little trick was that of charg- ,2%moOunced that we would hold a pub'ic 
ing for freight on the theory that it w..s| [ering at which these large cotton oro- 
expensively shipped in less than carloai C°SS°rS might bring in their books ana 
lots. when in fact it was shipped at records to establish their contention that 
much lower cost in carload lots ur in tank | ‘M€ Processing taxes were having the dis- 
cars, or still'more cheaply in tank motor | @S'Tous effect which they asserted. At 
_ trucks. once we were deluged with letters, teic- 
unless these charges were eliminated. | 
insisted that te te Said, they had as yet no 
must provide for the elimination of ter- gures which would indicate the effect on 


their business of those processi tax 
minal charges assessed against farmers by | In other words, they ane an mie oone 


for Country’s Good? 


on their published statements as to che 
effect of the tax. Since that time, there 
have been persistently spread abroad 
Stories that the tax has added tremen- 
dously to the cost of cotton goods. Such 
is not the case. But to prove it I sus- 
pect that we shall shortly have to call a 
hearing at which the processors will be 
asked to disclose the facts. ~ 

The opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments by the processors goes deeper than 
appears on the surface. It is a prelim- 
nary to an attempt to overthrow the agri- 
cultural adjustment program at _ its 
foundation. The next step will be a con- 
certed drive at the processing tax. 

Already it is manifested in the subtle 
propaganda which farmers are expected 
to swallow about the hog processing tax. 
Farmers are told that the tax is too high; 
that if there were no tax at all the price 
of hogs would go up; that the processing 
tax on hogs is being paid by the farmers. 
themselves. At the same time many of 
the packers complain to us that they ore 
compelled to pay the tax, that they can 
neither pass it on to the consumer nur 
back to the farmer. And simultaneously 
opponents of the new deal in the East, 
like Senator Reed in Pennsylvania, tell 
the consumers that the farmers of the 
West are being supported by processing 
taxes paid by Eastern consumers. It is 
an attack on all fronts, but each of the 
three contentions is inconsistent with the 
other two. 

The partnership with government ca"- 
not be conceived of as merely an alliance 
between business rulers only and the gov- 
ernment, to be directed as ‘hey see fit. 
For years, sometimes in indefensible ways, 
they have succeeoded in obtaining from 
the government privileges which they de- 
sired and which often they abused. The 
essence of the New Deal is the determina- 
tion that the government shall become an 
active and intelligent partner, using its 
position to help, not only big business 
men, but also others interested in the en- 
terprise- ‘he farmers, the workers, the in- 
vestors and the consumers. 


A Fixed Maximum Value 
For ‘Low-priced’ Dresses 


When is a dress low-priced? 

Regardless of what the buyer can afford, 
a dress is low-priced when it costs $3.75 or 
less. Above that it is a high-priced gar- 
ment. 

This is the official ruling of the NRA 
for the dress manufacturing industry. It 
was promulgated June 29 by Division Ad- 
ministrator Sol. A. Rosenblatt to clear up 
enforcement problems of the industry's 
code authority. 


Charge of Discrimination 
In Glass Industry Code 


The proposed NRA code for glass manu- 
facturers distinguishes between large and 
small buyers. Declaring that this provi- 
sion is unjust to small jobbers, E. A. Dam- 
horst, secretary of Irwin Paper Co., 
Quincy, Ill., has protested to the NRA 
against alleged discrimination. Under the 
code, he states, small jobbers must buy 
their window glass from big jobbers, with 
whom they compete. 


The Prospect for Quotas 
For Crude Oil Producers 


Will oil producers be the next group io 


have their production placed on a qucta| pFegeral, State and local, to quote prices 


system? 

They will, 
Administrative Board, if the Oil Code is 
changed in accordance with proposzls 
made at a hearing which began before the 
Board during the past week. The change 
contemplates fixing quotas of crude oil er- 
tering commerce as a further effort to bal- 
ance supply and ‘demand. 

This hearing coincides with a declara- 
tion by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and Oil Administrator, to the et- 
fect that every effort will be made to en- 
force the Oil Code. Among the means to 
this end are the taxes on crude oil, im- 
posed by the 73rd Congress, which make 
it possible for the Treasury Department to 
exert a strong influnece in stopping the 
illegal production and refining of “hot oil.” 
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time, the way is opened again for com- 


| 


according to the Petroleum | With the code authorities. Then these 
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COMPETITION RETURNING — ‘ 


TROUBLES—NEW LABOR LAW ON TRIAL—NRA’'S LITTLE 
FAMILY TIFF—MORE CODE VIOLATORS PUNISHED 


‘CRACKING DOWN” BRINGS 


* IS a common saying among high offi- 
cials of the New Deal that “there are 
more ways than one to skin a cat.” 

Applying that maxim, the President, by 
an executive order, has attacked the 
problem of price fixing under the NRA. 
It has been a very real problem to Gov- 
ernment agencies because they have been 
getting identical bids for many kinds, of 
work and materials. 

There is to be no scrapping of the sys- 
tem of open price posting under which 
controls have been built up by industry 
during the past year. But, at the same 


petitive bidding and for price cutting that 
is expected to have a far reaching effect. 

This result is to be achieved by per- 
mitting bidders on Government contracts, 


as much as 15 per cent below those posted 


prices quoted to the Government become 
the prices that are to be charged other 
customers. Reductions can be made on 
successive bids. 


The object of this move is to restore 
competition and to produce pressure for 
lower prices. Also it is considered an 
answer to industries that have used codes 
to hold prices at profitable levels without 
passing the gains back to workers in the 
form of shorter hours or higher wages. 
The move has been under consideration 
since March when industry turned down | 
the suggestion of the President that 
hours of work be reduced 10 per cent, and 
wages raised 10 per cent. 
EN. HUGH JOHNSON is about con- 
vinced that troubles come in bunches, 
not singly. He has had his share of 
late. 
Now a few more have been added. 
There is the dispute over the use of the 
Blue Eagle. There is the rapid fire of 
exchanges with Clarence Darrow and his 
National Recovery Review Board. There 
also is a continued squabble with the 
union of his own workers. 


This all is in addition to the general 
run of trouble. Yet the General expects 
to get away from Washington soon for a 
brief vacation and he is to spend part of 
this month out on the stump reselling 
NRA to the country. 


x * 
HE difficulties involved in, “cracking 
down” on those charged with viola‘- 
ing the Recovery Law and the codes oi 
{air competition, again are coming to 
light. 

The first time when the practical oh- 
stacles to enforcement were rcvealed was 
when a Jersey City tailor went to jail fcr 
cutting prices. So adverse was the pubic 
reaction that this incident resulted in 
the withdrawal of a national code of ‘air 
practices for the cleaning and dyeing ir- 
dustry. 

Now a different sort of enforceme.t 
situation has arisen at Harriman, Tenn. 
It is almost equally as embarrassing to 
NRA. 

Involved there is the closing of the Har- 
riman Hosiery mill, due to the loss of or- 
ders that followed withdrawal of the Blue 
Eagle by General Johnson. The mill was 
charged with violating the ccllective bar- 
gaining section of the Recovery Law. 

x * 


7 background of the situation is 
this: 

Last October workers in the mills struc. 
The National Labor Board entered th? 
picture and sought a settlement. It is- 


‘able testimony, 
‘from the record, refusal to permit NRA 


another weapon—one that is not part of 
the law. 

The Blue Eagle is a creation of ex- 
ecutive order. It is not a creation of 
Congress. It is Government property and 
its use is governed by General Johnson. 

When the Blue Eagle is withdrawn 
from a firm, Federal rules apply which 
deny to that firm any Federal business. 
Most codes, General Johnson says, also 
have similar rutes. With Government 
purchases constituting such a large pro- 
portion of the business of many industries, 
the Blue Eagle carries force. | 

2 
Sere his tiff with the Tennessee | 
mills, General Johnson loosed an- | 
other blast against Clarence Darrow and 
the Review Board which he heads. He| 
was replying to the second report of this 
Board which charged monopolistic prac- 
tices in seven NRA codes. 

Said Mr. Johnson, in the course of a 

1500 word statement: 


“They simply base their violent conclu- 
sions entirely on misrepresentations or 
errors on all these easily ascertainable 
facts which they could have avoided by 
consulting NRA. 


“The report arrives at scathing conclu- 
sions on the evils of the codes in monop- 
Oly and oppression. The fact is that afte. 
three months of suppression of all favor- 
omission of testimony 


opportunity to defend itself, incitation 
of malcontents and encouragement of ex- 
aggeration, this board has not been able. 
to produce so much as one little drachm 
of evidence that there is any monopoly 
or oppression at all.” 

Then Mr. Darrow retorted: . 

“When criticized public servants can 
find no recourse but to misstate, pervert, 
distort or falsify the criticisms brought 
against them, a doubt must arise in every 
considering mind of the sincerity of both 
servants and service.” 

After that Darrow resigned as chairman 
of the Review Board. He is to return to 
Chicago. Other members decided to stay 
on and continue functioning. 

General Johnson observed June 29 that 


/which distributors of milk must 


Farmer Problem 
Of Delaying Time 
To Settle Debts 


Authority of AAA to Fix 
Milk Prices Challenged in 
Suit; Dr. Tugwell’s Tour 
Of West; New Hot Spell 


HETHER farmers are to fight out 

their battle with the depression along 

lines already laid down, or whether they 

are to be given a chance to forget many 

of their debts over the next six years, 

awaited a White House answer at the 
week end. 

That answer will be given by President 
Roosevelt’s action on the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, which called virtually for a mora- 
torium on farm debt. The President said 
Friday that he had acted on this meas- 
ure, but before announcing his action he 
wished to prepare a public statement. 
This announcement led to cojnecture of 
a veto. 

In the event of a veto, inflationists in 
Congress announced that they would press 
again for the original Frazier-Lemke plan 
that called for paying off farm creditors 
in new paper dollars. 

The AAA Embattled 
Secretary Wallace asked Con- 
gress to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and write out in detail the 
powers that the Administrator of that 
act could wield, he said that this was 


needed because of attacks that were w be 


made in court against the law. 

The amendments were refused by Con- 
gress, and now the attacks have started. 
One, launched in the Federal District 
Court at Chicago, resulted in an injunc- 
tion against the Government, restraining 


ments in that area. 

These agreements set minimum prices 
pay 
farmers and they also impose requirements 
on those distributors that are designed to 
protect farmers. The judge held that “the 
production of milk is not interstate com- 
merce.” He also held that the licensing 
agreements constituted “an attempt by the 
Federal Government to use milk distrib- 
utors for doing what, under the voin- 
merce clause of the Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government has no power to do.” - 

That decision may affect milk licenses 
now in effect in districts about many of 
the large cities, It also can have an effect 
on marketing agreements that now are 


their money soon would run out. 


for the continued strike of 
4 longshoremen on the Pacific coast, 
where shipping has been tied up in knots 
for weeks, and for a Strike of street car 
and electric company workers in Milwau- 
kee, the labor situation in the country ap- 
peared to be calming during the week. 
President Roosevelt om two occasions 
used the new labor law, enacted by Con- 
gress shortly before leaving Washington. 
He appointed a National Longshoremen’s 


Board to try to effect a settiement of the | 


strike on the West coast. On June 28 
he appointed a National Steel Relations 
Labor Board, the members of which are 
Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy, of North 
Carolina; Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, 
retired; and Dr. James Mullenbach, of 
Chicago. 

Both the employes and the employers, 
through their accepted spokesmen, agreed 
to abide by the decisions of the new 
Steel board. This means that a strike in 
that industry is postponed indefinitely. 
It is one more achievement of the Presi- 
dent in the field of industrial relations, 
ranking with the settlement of the auto- 
mobile strike that threantened early in 
the year. 

Under the terms of the order, the em- 
ployers agree that a majority of their 


sued orders and these orders were ignore 1. 
Reports were received that workers wh? 
appeared before the Labor Board in 
Washington had been put in jail on their 
return. Meanwhile the mills went back 
to work with new employes. The case 
itself dragged along until April 20, when 


Labor Board, withdrew the Blue Eagle 
from the firm. 
As a result of that withdrawal the mills 


workers may bargain for all of them, but 
that minorities should have the right of 
appealing directly to the management. 
_Labor regards this attitude as a gain over 
| the agreement in the automobile settle- 
;ment which called for proportional repre- 
mittee. 
x 
| A further step in meeting the labor 


applied to a large number of products in 
;many parts of the country. All seek to 
‘establish minimum prices for farmers. 

| The present decision is to be appealed 
by the Government. Previously it had 
been successful in court tests of the law. 
x * * 

Dr. Tugwell’s Tour 

1 leew: action of the Chicago court coin- 
| “ cided with the venture of Dr. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
— into the Middle West on a speaking 
| tour. 

At Des Moines, Dr. Tugwell fired the 
first gun in an open battle on the oppo- 
nents of the AAA. He named and recited 
official experiences to bulwark a charge 
that there is getting under way a con- 
certed attack on the farm administration 
designed to antagonize farmers and to 
hamstring the administrators. : 

The understanding in Washington is 
that this part of the Tugwell speech was 
prepared by verome Frank, general couns¢i 
of the AAA and the man who will have to 
defend the law from court attacks. The 
first half of the talk was a philosophical 
discussion of the New Deal and was pér- 
sonally prepared by Dr. Tugwell. 

Significance was attached to it officially 
because of the way this representative of 
the Government spoke out directly to give 
the .Government’s side of controversies 
that really never have been openly before 
the public before. The Tugwell address 
is printed in this issue on page 12. 

The Drought Comes Back 
T= drought, which officials had hoped 
would be broken by the rain of recent 


General Johnson, at the urging of th: sentation of workers in a bargaining com- | weeks, bobbed up again during the past 


week when a heat wave of almost unprece- 
dented intensity covered the Middle West. 
Temperatures as high as 110 were reported 


it from enforcing milk-licensing agree- — 


‘in some areas. 
problems that grow from 
PO sry bo oat June 30 created a|. With the small grain crop about ruined 
> Eade — Relations Board to take. in the northwest and throughout the corn 


the place of the National Labor Board, | belt, as a result of previous dry and hot 


Ss 
, ; claim that it has lost a great amount of A 
business and has now been forced to close 
dovn. The attorney for the mills, in a 
> letter to General Johnson charged: 


20,771 
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1. That the Labor Board was prejudiced 
against the company. 

2. That the general counsel of the Labo” 
Board and the director of compliance of 
the NRA had told mill officials that they 
should make strikers believe that they 
would be rcemployed and then take back 


be enough to satisfy NRA 
3. That “even your own secretary, in 

discussing ways and means of settling the 

strike advised us to take back 50 strikers, 


| work them for a week or ten days and 


then let them out.” 

4. That the Department of Justice had 
completed an investigation of the case 
and advised that it could find nothing 


our guilt and have just penalties in- 
flicced.” 


x 
T° THESE charges General Johnson has 
replied: 

1. That the decision of the Labor Board 
in this case had been unanimous, with 
employer as well as worker members in 
accord. 

2. That regardless of the attitude of 
the Attorney General on prosecuting the 
case he knew that the mill officials had 
violated the law. 

3. That “everybody, capitalist and la- 
borer, who investigated the case, came to 
the same conclusion, individually and 
jointly, that there was a clear violation 
of the spirit and letter of Section 7a of 
the Recovery Act.” 

4. That 15 points were involved in an 
offer of settlement, 13 of which the com- 
pany suggested. The two points, which 
they rejected, asked that they agree to 
remove from the pay rolls any new em- 
ployes who came from a distance more 
than 25 miles from Harriman, and that, 
if new employes now on the pay roll con- 
stitute more than one wage earner for any 
family group, adjustments be made he- 
tween this family and a family of old em- 
ployes now on State and Government re- 
lief. 

5. That the operators of the mills “will 
not get back the Blue Eagle until they 
conform with the law.” 


x * 
TF IS at this point that an interesting 
situation arises. 

There is no legal prosecution of the 
Harriman Mills. The Attorney General 
on June 28 expressed an opinion that the 
-— for prosecution did not exist. 


a few of them. This, he asserted, would | 


in it to warrant prosecution | 
5. That “if the company is a law vio- | 
lator the courts are open’ to you to prove | 


which is to be abolished on July 9. This 
new board will take over the functions of 
the old board and will be bulwarked by 
the backing of Congress sanction. Its 
members are Lloyd Garrison of Wisconsin, 
chairman; Henry Alvin Millis of Illinois 
and Edwin S. Smith of Massachusetts. 
x * 
| hae, I'm glad that Ford has agreed 
to comply with NRA,” said General 
‘Johnson Saturday afternoon when he 
announced that the Ford Motor Company 
had sent a certificate of compliance to 
_the blue eagle. The Ford action closes a 
long legal tussle over the company's bids 
to 


| on Government contracts amounting 
several million dollars. 
HE steel settlement was worked out 
through Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, and not through the NRA organ- 
ization. 

General Johnson was having some per- 
sonal labor troubles of his own. His dis- 
charge of the head of the union of Re- 
covery Administration employes, on tre 
ground of inefficiency and insubordination, 
continued to hav’ ~epercussious. 

The General offered to have the case 
referred to an arbitration board or to the 
National Labor Board but the workers 
were not satisfied. They planned to try 
to see the President. 

x * 

pro many codes was written a provi- 

sion limiting the right of manufac- 
turing companies to add machinery or 19 
build new plants. This was designed ‘to 
prevent over-expansion of industry, or a* 
least, to check the tendency to expand 
when already there was more capacity 
than could be used. 


application of this provision. Now comes 
a case which involves a test of the power 
It is a case brought by the National Re- 
covery Administration before the Federal 
Trade Commission as the court to hear 
evidence and pass judgment. 

Involved is an ice company at Lakeland, 
Fla. The NRA complains that the com- 
pany has violated the code for the ice 
industry by establishing and operating an 
ice-manufacturing plant without first ob- 
taining a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Under the code before any 
new plants can be started the company 
or individual must “first establish to the 
satisfaction of the administrator tha’ 
public necessity and convenience require 
such additional ice-making capacity, stor- 
age or production.” 


Yet the company is punished through, A hearing has been ordered by the Fed- 


Until now little has been heard of the 


_ weather, fears now began to be expressed 
for corn. That crop can stand hot 


weather, but it is in need of regular rain» 


now, owing to a deficiency of moisture in 
the soil. 

Any extensive destruction of the corn 
crop would create a shortage of feedstuffs 
for animals that might prove serious. 

As it is, the Government is going ahead 
with its program of buying up large num- 
bers of cattle. It may add sheep to the 
purchase program and one report’ was that 
as many as 10,000,000 animals of all kinds 
might be purchased by the Government 
and slaughtered for relief purposes during 
the next six or eight months. 

Secretary Wallace predicted that live- 
stock prices were going to move sharply 
higher. 


x * * 
The Hog Problem 

NE of the sore spots in the whole farm 
adjustment program has centered in 

the hog-producing section of the Middle 
West. The reason was that hog prices 
have been considered low. 
Recently they have begun to move 
higher and now the AAA has issued @& 
statement saying that hog prices have 
advanced $1 a hundredweight on an av- 
erage and now are 32 per cent higher 
than a few weeks ago. When the proc- 
essing tax payments are added in, they 
say, farmers on an average are receiving 
$6.96 a hundredweight for hogs. This, 
the statement advised, is 44 per cent above 
@ year ago and the highest paid sinc® 
April, 1931. ‘ 
Much of the discontent in the corn 
belt is attributed by officials to the slow- 
ness of payment of corn-hog checks. 
Those checks now are beginning to move 


out in volume with $160,000,000 on the 
way to the country. : 
x * 

Mr. Wilson Moves Up . 


TH appointment of M. L. Wilson to be 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
greatly pleased officials both of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the AAA, - 
He was the author of the domestic ale 
lotment plan of farm relief now being ap- 
plied, and during recent months has been 
launching the Government’s subsistence 
homestead project. 
Nearly all of the AAA and Department 
of Agriculture high officials now are 
former crusaders for farm relief. : 


eral Trade Commission for Aug. 3. Out 
of the case is expected to grow a test of 
the power of the Federal Government to 
restrict industrial activity. 7 


— 
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Bank Deposits: | 
Old and New Way 
Of Protection 


RFC Chairman’s Warning 
Against Too Much Opti- 
mism About Effects of 
Recent Legislation ‘1 100 


LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY APPEARS STEADY 
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Depositors who were caught in bank | 
failures. during the past three years can 
expect to salvage about 65 cents on the|! 
dollar, but the first bank failure since the 
coming of Federal bank insurance will | 


bring a full 100 per cent return to most. 10 ae 
depositors. | gf 


Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Recon- | | 


struction Finance Corporation, made the. 
estimate of the 65 per cent return on 
deposits frozen in closed banks in 1951 
1932 and 1933. The RFC is helping to. 
thaw them out. 


The working of the new Federal bank | 
insurance, on the other hand, will be dem- | 
onstrated first on July 1, when the Fed- | 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation takes | 
over the Fond du Lac State Bank of Esst | 
Peoria, Ill. The depositors will get 100) 
cents on the dollar up to a $2,500 maxi-' 
mum on each account. 

The way this new plan will be worked | 
out is as follows: The FDIC has a new | Re te 3 
national bank formed in East Peoria. : 
This new bank. financed with funds - 
loaned by the FDIC, takes over the asscts 
of the closed bank and pays off the de- | 
Positors in full up to $2,500. The new} 
bank then proceeds to do a regular bank- | 
ing business, realizing what it can on the | 
assets of the old bank and gradually re- | 
paying, if it can, the loan advanced by. 
the FDIC. 
. Banks which closed from 1931 to 1933 
froze up $6,600,000,000, accord- 
ng to Mr. Jones, and of this sum about 
$3,300.000,000, or 50 cents on the dollar, 
already has been repaid to depositors. Mr. | 
‘Jones estimates that eventually another | 
$690,000,000 will be returned to depositors, 
bringing the total to about $4,000,000,000, | 
or 65 cents on the dollar. | 
Nearly 3 Billions Lost 


The remaining $2.600,000,000 will have, 
to be given up as losses due to bad bank- | 
ing and the depression, Mr. Jones says, 
cog out that the assets in which 
hese deposits were invested are now | 
worthless. | 
. Mr. Jones warned against believing that 
the law passed at the last Congress on 
RFC aid to closed bank depositors will 
bring a 100 per cent return to the de- 
positors. 
* “Depositors,” he said, “should not be 
misled into the belief that they are go- 
ing to get all of their money, or sub- 
stantially all of it, by reason of this new 
law. The Congress did not authorize any 
such thing, notwithstanding the great 
clamor that was made by some for a 
pay-out of all deposits in closed banks. 


No Added Authority 


“We have been making loans to closed 
bank receivers for distribution to de- 
positors, for more than a year, and this 


USINESS activity appears to be holding to a steady pace. Bank debits 
outside New York City were about 13 per cent in excess of a year ago. 
Composite index for second week in June rose fractionally. This is the 
first time an increase has been recorded since April. 
+ 


OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES SMALLER 


‘LIGHT decrease in output of automobiles for week. Production being 
estimated by Cram’s Reports at 70,330 units, compared with 71,293 the 

week before and 58,689 last year. .Seasonal drop in retail sales now appears 


to be making itself felt. : 


CAR LOADINGS SHOW SLIGHT GAIN 


20 


| OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended June 16 (latest shown on 
4 chart) were 617,649 cars, an advance of 2,084 cars over week before. 
For the first half of June they were 3 per cent less than in May on a 
daily average basis. 


STOCK PRICES MOVE DOWNWARD 


new Act gives us no additional authority 
in this respect. 

“The recent amendment says that we 
may make loans on appraisals in anticipa- 
tion of an orderly liquidation over a period 
of years, rather than on a basis of forced 
Sale in a period of business depression. 
This is exactly what we have been doing | 


grace prices moved downward, the recession cancelling about half the 
gains in the first half of the month. Trading volume 4,000,000 shares 
compared with 4,522,000 shares the week before. Average price fell from 


$86.01 to $85.79. 


» 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


1934 


STEEL PRODUCTION SHRINKS 


100 


— mill activity tapered off but recession from recent peak was mod- 
erate. Output was 58 per cent of mill capacity compared with 60 per 
cent in week before. More drastic curtailment expected to follow. Back- 
log of orders based on prices previous to July 1 about exhausted. 


SLIGHT LOSS IN SOFT COAL OUTPUT 


RODUCTION of coal at the mines continues on even basis, production 
for week ended June 16 (latest shown on chart) being estimated by 
Bureau of Mines at a daily average of 1,019 thousand tons compared with 


1,036 thousand in the previous week. 


COMMODITY PRICE INDEX MOVESS UP 


100 
80 


60 
40 Li 


IGHTH consecutive advance of wholesale commodity price index to 
new recovery high of 78.0 brings it almost half way between 1931 aver- 


age of 71.4 and 1930 average of 86.3. 
3, 1933. (Irving Fisher data.) 


BOND PRICES CONTINUE FIRM 


Bee prices continued firm on a lessened volume of transactions, $59,- 
500,000 par value compared with $70,400,000 traded in the previous week. 
Average price of 40 corporate issues rose fractionally to $94.95 from $94.80. 
Very heavy dealings in Government issues. 


for a good many months, and while we, 
may be able to increase loans as recovery | 
goes on, the law still requires that we not. 
lend more than the reasonable liquidating | 
value of the collateral, over a period of 
years. 

“We have authorized loans aggregating 
approximately $800,000,000 for payment to 
depositors in closed banks, but $275,000,- 
000 of this amount has not yet been drawn 
down. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


base period the weekly 


Cannot Force Loans 
“Bank receivers and others in control of 
closed banks, cannot be forced by the 
RFC to borrow or to wind up these re- 
ceiverships. The RFC is anxious to have 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


average of each series 


“Keep It God’s Country,” Urges President 


them borrow and stands ready to make [Continued from Page 9.] 


loans for as much as the collateral will 
justify, but this is as far as we can go., 

“Notwithstanding that we have been 
lending to closed banks for more than a 
year, there are 700 or 800 closed banks 
that have not applied for loans. If de- 
positors’ committees would organize and 
insist upon bank receivers borrowing and 
distributing to the depositors the greatest 
amount that can be borrowed, a great deal 
of money that is now locked up in these 
closed banks could be released to the de- 
positors with very little delay. 


or both by some short cut which is harm- 
ful to the greater good. 

In the execution of the powers conferred 
on it by Congress, the Administration 
needs and will tirelessly seek the best abil- 
ity that the country affords. Public serv- 
ice offers better rewards in the opportunity 
for service than ever before in our history 
—not great salaries, but enough to live on. 

In the building of this service there are 
coming to us men and women with ability 
and courage from every part of the Union. 


lished but to some degree forgotten ideals 
and values. We seek the security of the 
men, women and children of the Nation. 

That security involves added means of 
providing better homes for the people of 
the Nation. That is the first principle of 
our future program. 

The second is to plan the use of land 
and water resources of this country to 
the end that the means of livelihood of 
our citizens may be more adequate to meet 
their daily needs. 

And, finally, the third principle is to 
use the agencies of government to assist 


“The new act gives us authority to buy 
the assets of closed banks, at their fair 
value, but ordinarily we will not want to 
exercise this authority for the reason that 


in the establishment of means to provide 
sound and adequate protection against 
the vicissitudes of modern life—in other 
words, social insurance. 

Later in the year I hope to talk with 
you more fully about these plans. 

A few timid people, who fear progress, 
will try to give you new and strange 
names for what we are doing. Some-. 
times they will call it “Fascism,” some- 
times “Communism,” sometimes “Regi- 
mentation,” sometimes “Socialism.” But, 
in so doing, they are trying to make very 
complex and theoretical something that is 
really very simple and very practical. 

I believe in practical explanations and 
in practical policies. I believe that what 
we are doing today is a necessary ful- 
fillment of what Americans have always 
been doing—a fulfillment of old and tested 
American ideas. 


The days of the seeking of mere party ad- 
vantage through the misuse of public 
power are drawing to a close. We are In- 
we must not pay more than the sound, creasingly demanding and getting devotion 
value of the assets, and we would not want | to the public service on the part of every 
to pay less. Therefore it will be much! member of the Administration, high and 
better, generally speaking, to continue | !OW. me 
lending, and to lend the greatest amount’ The program of the past year is definite- 
that the collateral will justify.” ly in operation and that operation month 


2 is being made to ny the 
The 9-billion dollar | web of old and new conditions. S proc- 
Session of Congress 


ess of evolution is well illustrated by tne 

‘constant changes in detailed organization 

and method going on in the National Re- 

covery Administration. With every pass- 

ing month we are making strides in the 

How Huge Appropriations °'¢tly handling of the relationship be- 
tween employes and employers. 

Have Been Allocated | Conditions differ, of course, in almost 
every part of the country and in almost 
\Continucd from Page 9.) ‘every industry. Temporary methods ~~ ad- 

ace-time record. , _justment are being replaced by more per- 
the manent machinery and, lam glad to say, by 
Was $5.262,659,805, and for the second ses- | #,8TOWing recognition on the part of em- 
sion, $17,456,508,287. He says the regular ployers and employes of the desirability 
appropriation acts at the session j ust | Of maintaining fair relationship all around. While f 
closed totaled $3,477,406,143, while the| simost everybody has 
emergency and deficiency appropriations ‘Tecognized the tremendous strides in the meoded renovation of and 
totaled $13.979.022 143. elimination of child labor, in the payment ; @ddition to our White House office build- 
Mr. Taber's Figures of not less than fair minimum wages and {1/198 is to be started. The architects have 

Mr. Taber lists in this emergency total: the shortening of hours, we are still feel- | blanned a few new rooms built into the 
Federal mortgage bond guarantee and|-28 Ur Way in solving problems which | Present all too small one-story structure. 
antee, $2.000,000.000 each especially where such self-government | and in this renovation modern electric 
Gold stabilization fund, $2.000,000000, ‘t¢Mds to eliminate the fair operation of | Wing and modern plumbing and modern 
Relief and CWA. competition. means of keeping the offices cool in the 


f ; hot Washington Summers. 
: Cash in deficiency act, $1,825.038,393. | gto mers 


White House Renovations 
Which Preserve Old Forms 


Let me give you a simple illustration: 


| igh | But the s 
RFC in deficiency act. $750,000.000. ‘Consideration of Rights | e structural lines of the old 


de! | Executive Office Building will re 
Appropriation of allocated funds in pwa Of Industr y and Consumers The artistic lines of = White a 
epempeiny carried in deficiency act, $1,-/ In this same process of evolution we|buildings were the creation of master 
“ 0,000. are keeping before us the objectives of | builders when our. Republic was young. 
ncrease in bond capacity of Home | protecting on the one hand industry |The simplicity and the strength of the 
: Owners’ Loan Corporation, $1,200,000,000. against chiselers within its own ranks, and 


Insurance on mortgages on existing eg aay ‘Structure remain in the face of every 
on the other hand, the /modern test. y 
loans and low-cost housing projects, $1.-| consumer through | st. But within this magnificent 


the maintenance o | iti ‘ern- 
000.000.000. | f reasonabie competi- | pattern, the necessities of modern govern 


tion for the prevention of the unfair sky-| ment business require constan 
Farm loans and housing insurance | rocketing of retail prices, ‘ization and reergen 

funds, $200,000,000 each. _ But, in addition to this our immediate, If I were to listen to the argumacts of | 

yarerans increases, $100,000.000. task, we must still look to the larger | some prophets of calamity who are talking | 
Sovines and loan insurance corpora-|future. I have pointed out to the Con- | these days, I should hesitate to make these 
wens, £100.000,008. gress that we are seeking to find the way/ alterations. I should fear that while I am 
Smaller items for other purposes. once more to well-known, long estab- away for a few weeks the architects migat 


build some strange new Gothic tower or 
a factory building or perhaps a replica of 
the Kremlin or of the Potsdam’ Palace. 
But I have no such fears. 

The architects and builders are men of 
common sense and of artistic American 
tastes. They know that the principles of 
harmony and of necessity itself require 
that the building of the new structures 
Shall blend with the essential lines of the 
old. It is this combination of the old and 
the new that marks orderly peaceful pro- 
gress—not only in building buildings but 
in building government itself. 

Our new structure is a part of and a 
fulfillment of the old. 


All that we do seeks to fulfill the his- 
toric traditions of the American people. 
Other nations may sacrifice democracy for 
the transitory stimulation cf old and dis- 
credited autocracies. We are restoring 
confidence and well-being under the rule 
of the people themselves. We remain, as 
John Marshall scid a century ago, “em- 
phatically and truly, a government of the 
people.” Our Government “in form and 
in substance * * * emanates from them. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended June 23, where available. 


.Depression low was 55.0 on March 


A 


preme Court. The ruling breught to an 
end eight suits asking $2,000,000 in dam- 
ages which olemargarine manufacturers 
had brought against Mr. Meilon and Mr. 
Mills. 

The contention of the manufacturers 
was that by ruling oleomargarine taxable 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mills, Secretaries of 
the Treasury, had personally deprived tne 
manufacturers of business. 

The court pointed out that the deter- 
mination of oleomargarine’s taxable 
Status was a task delegated iv the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as a matter of law. 
Executive rulings on matters committed 
to the executives by law are not subject to 
review in the courts, the ruling declared. 


Liability of Officials 
For Effect of Rulings 


Denial of Damages for Decision 
In a Tax Case 


When Andrew W. Mellon and Ogden L. 
Mills ruled that olemargarine is taxabie 
as nut oil, they were acting as legal 
officers of the Government and not as 
private individuals. 


This was the ruling of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals last week 
sustaining a decision by the District Su- 


To the 979 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


. 
The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions and to explain them 
impartially. 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public lite, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 


those views. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Here are some of the principal features each 
week to which we call your attention. 


‘ 1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed 

| to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 

(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 

formation would cost many times the subscription 

price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 

—So much interest attachés to what the President 

himself does that we devote these two columns every 

week to a story of the sequence of events in the 

9 White House. It is an interesting story of the work 

of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


Its powers are gr-nted by them, and are 
to be exercised directly on them, and for 
their benefits.” 


Before I close, waas to tell you of the. 


interest and pleasure with which I lock 
forward to the trip on which I pope to 
Start in a few days. It is a good thing for 
everyone who. can possibly do so to sct 
away at least once a year for a change 
of scene. I do not want to get into the 
position of not being able to see the forest 
because of the thickness of the trees. 

I hope to visit our fellow-Americans in 
Puerto Rico, in the Virgin Islands, in the 
Canal one and in Hawaii. And, incident- 
ally, it will give me an opportunity to ex- 
change a friendly word of greeting to the 
Presidents of our sister Republics, Haiti 
and Colombia and Panama. 


After four weeks on board ship, I plan | 


to land at a port in our Pacific northwest, 
and then will. come the best part of the 
whole trip, for I am hoping to inspect a 
number of our new creat National proi- 


ects on the Columbia, Missouri and Missis- | 


sippi Rivers, to see some of our national 
parks and, incidentally, to learn much of 
actual conditions during the trip across 
the continent back to Washington. 
‘While I was in France during the War 
our boys used to call the United States 


“God's country.” Let us make it and keep | 


it “God's country.” : 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commiszion 
Stop-order. The registration follows: 


June 28 
MONTE CHRISTO BRIDGE RIVER GOLD 
SYNDICATE, Vancouver, B. C., A British Co- 
lumbia syndicate organized June 15, 1934, to 
acquire, develop and dispose of mineral claims 
in British Columbia to a company to be in- 
corporated. The syndicate proposes selling 
3,700 units of which not more than 2,000 will 
be offered in the United States at nr0t to 
exceed $30 each, or an aggregate offering 
rice of $60,000. The United States agent is 
ey Betz, 4224 North Mason St., Tacoma, 
ash. 


THE DALLAS BRIDGE CO., Olympia, Wash.., 
A Washington corporation organized Dec. 14, 
1932, to construct, operate and maintain a 
toll bridge over the Columbia River at Big 
Eddy, Oreg, about five miles east of The 
Dalles, Oreg. Six per cent first mortgage 
bonds of a principal amount of $100,000 are 
proposed to be issued, the proceeds to be 
used as working capital. Trustees are: Z. O. 
Brooks, and John R. McEwen, of Golden- 
— and Elbert M. Chandler, Olym- 

a, 


asn. 
ly “gs ~ OIL ROYALTY CO., INC., 30 Broad 


New York, A’ Delaware corporation or- 
ganized June 5, 1934, to invest proceeds of its 
stock in acquisition of oil royalties, oil pay- 
ments, leases and rights, proposing to offer 
100,000 shares of common stock at an ag- 
gregate price of $2,875,000, the proceeds to be 
used for expenses and investments. Among 
officers are: Frank Wilbur Smith, president, 


Howard W. Reilly. treasurer, and Oscar F. 

Bente, secretary, all of New York City. 
BONDHOLDERS’ 

THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO., 
deposit of first mortgage 7 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds dated Feb. 1, 1923; due Feb. 
1, 1938, of R. M. Hollingshead Co., manufac- 


turer of greases, polishes, insecticides and 
Of the | 


soaps, 840 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
original $1,000,000 principal amount of the 


bonds, $635,000 is now outstanding. The com- | 
pany defaulted in certain obligations under | 
terms of the sinking fund agreement and in| 


interest payment. A reorganization involv- 
ing formation of a new company is contem- 
plated. Membres of the protective commit- 
tee are: John Nickerson, New York City; 
A. B. Green, Cleveland; John H. Packard and 
Clarence E. Hall, Philadelphia. 


CHICAGOF KING MINING CO., 1010 North L 
St., Tacoma, Wash., A Nevada corporation in-| 
corporated May 18, 1934, to develop, equip | 


“and operate gold mining ground in the Sitka 


mining district, west coast of Chicagof !s-| 
is- | 


land Alaska. The company expects to 
sue 400,000 shares of $1 par value 6 per cent 
cumulative participating, noncallable pref- 
erence stock at an aggregate price of $400.- 
000; the proceeds to be used for working 
capital and marketing expenses. The or- 
ganization expects to market its own securi- 
ties, but.a maximum commission of 20 per 
cent will be “allowable to any salesmen who 


may possibly handle the placing of a small 
In such a case the | 
subscription shall be solicited at the reguiar. 


portion of the offering.” 


per price of $1 a share in the name of the 


issuer, who shall pay the commission. Among | 


officers 


Fischer, president, and 
Harmon 


are: M. V. 
B. Miller, treasurer, both of Tacoma, 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) | 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE | 
2020 | 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, calling for | 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 
| national capital. 


| 6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT— Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 

you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 

pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
| much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
| or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
! presentation of current problems. 

| READ these and other articles and features 
| of The United States News. If you spend an 
| hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
| The United States News you will find that vou 
have a better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 


by publishing on coated paper.and in magazine 
size. 


But vou will note that nevertheless the 
articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to vour 
friends or send us the names of those to whom 
Wwe may write with your recommendation. 


‘he 
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‘TIME TO FACE PROBLEMS | PRESIDENT ON HIS HOLIDAY; 


NEW COMMISSIONS NAMED 


Facing the Responsibilities 
Of Management 


Of Corporate Stock Issue 


The 419,212 shares of stock that the 
| Unity Gold Corporation, with offices . 
| & St. Paul, planned to sell wit 
Public Work Spending Expands Mr. Roosevelt Clears Desk of Public Business; New Securi ton 


oun ; , ties Bod Read to Take Over mission. In issuing a stop order against 

srevennee Fail to Cover y y | the issue, the Commission held that the 

Ordinary Expenditures /company's registration statement “con- 

| President Roosevelt, ete nee |tains untrue statements of material facts 

LAST om, the long awated problems Ue lst fn Sted theres 

ae : car cae cn works €X- hours before starting on his vacation he material facts necessary to make the 
penditures get well under way. 


Showdown Called for on Basic Issues in Order to Clear | 
the Business Skies 


By C. M. CHESTER ‘tion, unemployment, and other tg 
President of General Foods Corporation Which have been largely responsible 


real estate securities. 

Stock or similiar interest in trust 
unincorporated associations except 
changed securities. 

Notes or bonds directly secured by first 


or 
ex- 


did the following: 


‘bringing about the depression. 

In 1931, although the depression was | 
then nearly two years old, the Responsi- the more specific one that management in | 
bility of Management was a problem in- certain cases has been recreant to its | 
dividual to each business. The ordinary |tryst and efforts have been made to un- | 
conception of responsibility was that, out- germine confidence in the business lead-' 
side of obedience to law and contributing |ership. In undermining confidence, direct | 
to its share of taxes, the particular burden sitacks have been made on the whole 
gm management was to see that the g00d| proft system. One member of the ad-— 
will of the business was maintained; that | ministration, when it was called to his | 
honest profits were made; and that these gitention that there were over 60,000,000 | 
profits were equitably distributed. This insurance policy holders and some 10,- | 
was the conception of both management 999,000 small investors, replied, “I don’t | 
itself and the public at large. give a hang for anybody's securities. That | 


Three Factors in the leaves me cold.” The attitude of such 


ee : ‘men in general is that business men are | 
Distribution of Profits ‘stupid; that they must be saved from 
In the equitable realization and distri- themselves; and that the solution to the 
bution of profits there were and still are 


‘problem can only be found among the. 


Coupled with these general charges is) 


For the first’time since the Public Works 
Administration was set up more than 4 
year ago, the cash disbursals under PWA 
actually passed the $30,000,000 mark for 
one week. Spending more money than 
any other agency in the Government, 
either routine or emergency, PWA paid 
out $35,000,000 in cash. This was almost 
30 per cent of all the money spent by the 
entire Government in a week. 

Total Government expenditures for the 
week ended June 27, as shown on Treas- 
ury Department statements, amounted to 
$119,000,000. This total was divided into 
| $49,000,000 paid out for so-called routine 
,Government expenditures. The other 
| $70,000,000 went for the special emergency 
|units which have Been set up under the 


questioned. 


Appointed five members of a new Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission. His selec- 
tions were expected to include Joseph 
Kennedy, New York financer, James M. 
Landis and George C. Matthews, present 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Robert Healey, counsel for that 
Commission and Ferdinand Pecora, inves- 
tigator of the stock exchange. 

Appointed a Communications Commis- 
sion to exercise supervision over radio, 
telephone and telegraph companies. 

Appointed a director of the new Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Appointed Labor Relations Board 

Acted on the Frazier-Lemxe bill that | 
would provide a practical moratorium on | 
farm indebtedness for six years. The! 


constitutionality of this act was mucn 


detailed requirements which must be met 


mortgage on real estate or leaseholds. 
Certificates of deposit. 

Securities exchanged for outstanding 
issues. 

Voting trust certificates. 

<An each case, the Commission sets out 


by issuers of securities under $100,000 
which are granted exemption from regis- 
tration. 

The only basic change brought about by 
the new rulings affects real estate securi- 
ties. Under the original Commission regu- 


lation, issues under $15,000 were exempted 


from registration. Now the limit is raised | 


to $30,000. 


statements therein not misleading.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A third Commission ruling announced | 


over the week-end clears up the status of 


oil, gas and mineral royalties. 


PACIFICGAS AND ELECTRICCO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend Ne. 74 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months period ending June 
30. 1934, equal to 144% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Commoa 
Capital Stock of this gy | by 
check on July 16, 1934, to share- 
holders of record at the close 

business on June 30, 1934. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


theorist graduates our schools of | 


three definite factors: 
learning. 


First, the consumers—that is, all those 


who purchase the goods or services that Business Men lenorant 
business has to offer. They not only de- | & 


‘mand, but competition makes it necessary, | Of Politics 


| 
| D. H. Foor, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Pension Measure 


| recovery program. Acted on the pension bill for railroad 
Treasury revenue collections during the | workers. 


week amounted to $45,000,000, leaving the an 
,Government in the red on the week's i Exemptio tlw = | 

trust our future course to the sophistry operations $74,000,000. In other words, the Fed- | For Railw ay Workers 
that they shall receive an honest product! ‘There is an unfortunate failure of these Of those who deny the value of experi- revenue collections were not quite suf-| 4.31 trade Commission adjusted itself to , 3 | 
or a satisfactory service at a reasonablé | two grups to understand each other. The ence. There is a common enemy | to meet the so-called “routine” the job of administering the Securities | The railroad pension bill on which. 
price to the end that the relationship will | business man knows little or nothing of ‘met. The heads of communism, fascism |Government expenditures, and leaving all Act of 1933. Now the Commission is about : President Roosevelt acted last week was | 
result in further business dealings. politics. He sees enormous expenditures |and other isms are enlarging their shadows | the emergency outlays to be financed on to yield this complicated task to the new | the first provision Congress ever made | | 

Second, those that produce the profit,/of public funds; he hears of 5,000 bills |on our national horizon and have already borrowed money. fo 


Cc. M. CHESTER 


‘for a contributory retirement insurance 
invaded our schools and colleges, Our; Beside the Public Works Administration A 


whether they be salaried officials, clerical Offered in the recent session of Congress 
merchants, or salesmen. The obligation and other poltica es; he learns 0 
should insure not only in so far as possi- | legislation introduced and under consid- 
ble the regularity of the pay check, but eration by committee that apparently 
also the assurance of a fairly steady job means domination of business by govern- 
at more than just a living wage, employ- mental bureaucracy. He finds that in- 
Yeasonable hours of work, reward of;vote himself to the solution o e prob- 
merit, and an opportunity for advance-'lems with which he is charged, he must 
ment. ‘leave his business and appear in Wash- 
Third. the owners of the business— ington to try to head off legislation which 
those who furnish capital on which the |e honestly believes might plunge — 
business rests. Eliminating duplicates, ar those for whom he is trustee, into 
is estimated that there aré some 
000,000 owners of business enterprises in e speak o sponsibility o an- 
the country today, whose capital must be! agement, but what of the Management of 


churches and social organizations, and | the mist important spenders last week 
even our official government circles. 


/were the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


Business is faced today with certain tion, paying out $15,000,000, the Relief Ad- 


fundamental questions: 
Are there to be further curbs indi- | 
vidual initiative or is responsible indi- $7,000,000. 
vidualism again to be encouraged? | 
Is business to be planned and operated the 
by a small group of theorists or by busi- | ably below their normal levels. 
ness people themselves? 
Is America to be freed of the bogey of 
regimentation ? 
Does labor want individual freedom of 
choice as to what organization to join, if 
any, and the right to do ifs own collec- 
tive bargaining in any way it sees fit? 
How long are the proven laws of eco- 


| ministration paying out $5,000,000, and the 
on indi- Citizens’ Conservation Corps, paying out 


The weekly total for both the RFC and 
Relief Administration were consider- 
Spending 
| by these two agencies slackened drastically 
during the week for some reason not ap- 
parent. Had they held up to their aver- 
age disbursals, the increased payments by 
PWA would have pushed the Govern- 
ment’s total expenses for the week up to 
a new record for recent monihs. 


In the year the Commission has learned 
much from experience gained in solving 


that come up when business concerns bor- 
row money from the public. 


the Securities. Act is a 13-page single- 
spaced order which permits issuers of 
many types of securities to avoid the rou- 
tine of registration, when the issues 
not exceed $100,000. ; 

This ruling is accompanied by a brief 
Commission order which defines the term 
“issuance” as used in the act, thus clearing 
up confusion which frequently arises in 
the case of exchanges for outstanding 
securities. 


the thousands of big and little problems! brotherhoods advocated as a meas- 


ure of social justice due them. The Pres- 
Latest of official Commission rulings on | 


system for a private industry. 


It was a controversial proposal which | 


the railroads opposed, and the railroad 


ident at a press conference June 29 an-.| 
nounced he had acted on the bill and! 
promised a statement about it before leav- | 


ing Washington for southern waters. 


Whether his action constituted a veto or. 


do approval was not known late June 30. 


The legislation, rushed through Con- 


gress in its closing hours, attracted wide- 


spread interest as an historic and econo- 
;mic innovation in Government. 

How Fund Will Be Raised 
Altogether 1,200,000 employes, if they 


| 


not a speculation 


xvestment 
soundness made it possible 
| for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying | : 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 


stay in service long enough, would be-. 
come eligible to the retirement pension | 
benefits under the plan Congress approved. | 
They are on the interstate railroads, the | 
railway express agency, the Pullman serv- | 
ice, the refrigerator lines and those elec- | 
tric lines that are part of the steam rail- , 
roads. 3 
Seven types of issues are exempted by| Many railroads already have voluntary | 
the new regulations. They are, in brief: | retirement pension plans. It is conceiv- | 
Issues under $30,000 except, certificates | able to the Coordinator that the retire- | 
of deposit and exchanged securities, vot- ment’ board, under such a plan, might 
ing trust certificates and oil, gas or min- ‘take over those existing pension systems, . 


preserved, who are justified in their ex-| Responsibility? Can anyone in fairness ; ly and demand, to be. . 
pectaion of a reasonabie return on their contend that members of Congress in vot- 
investments, and who must be kept in- ing vast sums of money for the purpose be manipulated for ; , 
formed frankly and sincerely on the cur-| of securing their own political futures are P 
rent progress of operations and profits. | not just as culpable as the faithless banker sound financial policy for the long range | 
Further, in addition to these owners of or business man who defrauds his de- welfare of the people? pn in the open an& ll and. if nec- 
business enterprises, there are vast num- | positors or stockholdeg's ? : Are the savings and investments of | essary fight for the principles on qhhich 
bers of people who have placed their life; There are still many things to be done ‘millions of people really to be allowed to! this Nation was founded. we are unfit i. 
savings in our banks and insurance com- for the common welfare. TI believe this to| 31. a reasonable return? |meet the responsibilities which have bee 
panies under the assumption that they be the feeling of constructive business men |"). "|. vetter to curtail production or tO! placed on pga sissy 
would be wisely invested and would yield) generally. I believe they are not only 'seek increased activity through education,, my, ) 
a@ commensurate return. ready but eager to eliminate the errors | dvertising, salesmanship, and better dis- e foregoing are excerpts from an 
The principle on which management of the past. There is ample evidence of ,24¢Verusing, , 


The mandate dealing with issues which 
may avoid registration is designed to whip 
into shape a series of regulations handed 
down during the year on flotations com- | 
ing within the $100,000 mark. The old 
regulations, however, will remain in force 
for securities offered through Aug. 1, 1934. 


severest of tests, when mak- . 
ing your financial plans? | 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


Sak 
Lire INSURANCE Com 


of BosTON. 


‘tribution? address delivered on June 18 to the eral rights. i | which, according to estimates, would add | 
£ operated to solve fhis problem of profits the support and cooperation given to the |! > _ annual ‘convention of the Advertis- | Issues under $100,000 sold for cash, ex- between $20,000,000 and $24,000,000 to the 
a a based on the aan law of supply (NRA and other New Deal activities, and 1, Are we to remain complacent in the, ing Federation of America. ‘cept oil, gas and other mineral rights and annual costs. | 


‘ 
and demand. The price charged the con- believe the motives behind this support . 


sumer for the service or product was al- | were generally sincere and patriotic. 
most wholly determined by the competi- | 
tive market. The price paid for capital Suspense Should Be Ended eS a ' ; — 


without which no business can operate | By Popular Vote 


was likewise determined on the same prin-| no git; h : 
ciple. As for handling labor, I am con-| o citizen worthy of the name has an 


° | other wish than that we emerge safely 
Adent the vast majority of businesses have | rom this depression. We may widely dif 
made great strides in contributing to the 


< 


f 
My 


ferences between these two groups—the Sos SA 
the men and | producers and those supported by public 
men whom they employ. | funds—perhaps the most serious problem too a 
Ss ds d __ There is nothing worse than suspense. AP ae 
upporters and Supporte If the issue in this country is the regi- ) Te hae 


The people in this country may be di- | mentation of industry, let’s have it set- 
vided into two broad groups. The first tled by a vote of the people. I am un- 
and larger group consists of those who, aWare that this question was involved 
make us a business nation. They ‘include in the past election. Certain it is that 
farmers, factory workers, merchants, sales- | Progress cannot be made of any lasting 
men, clerical staffs, and those who make| Value with the business mind in the dis- 
industry possible by the investment of turbed condition it is today. 
their money. The second group consists; Wars and depressions alike stir human 
of those who subsist on our Federal, State ;|@Motions. The after adjustments are long 
and local public payrolls. They are sup-| drawn out and difficult. We seek in every 
ported by the proceeds of the labor of human failure to fasten responsibility, and 
the first group. In 1929, taxation to sup- | wisey so, that the mistakes and offenses 
port this second group amounted to 11) responsible may be avoided in the future. 
per cent of the entire national income, and! But I submit we have had a long time 
today the percentage has enormously in- to think about this depression. There 
creased, as 42 per cent of the entire na- are few indeed who have not been able 
tional income is now necessary to take| to find some audience before whom they 
care of public expenditures of one kind or | could air their views, and the country has RR 
another. ‘been surfeited with pros and cons until ' 

The indictment of management comes! there is generally a cry for an armistice 
primarily from this second group. In| on the whole discussion. 
spite of its indefiniteness, it seems to sum . 
up in the charges that there has been | fecover y the r ressing 
generally in America an improper distri- Problem Before Nation 


bution of the profits of industry; labor’ ‘The immediate is me 
try’ problem is recovéry—re- 
has not had its proper share; that the! covery built on a platform that wi defi- | 


consumer has had to pay too much; and! nite} j \ 

3 | y protect us against the faults\.and 
that Ban gest have been inequitably | mistakes of the past. It is inconceivable. 
owners of business re- in all the planning for this new re- 
’ ng in swollen fortunes, overproduc- | covery the experience and accomplish- 


GREATEST 


ments of the past 150 years should be laid o> 
aside. We have always been proud of | S 
Proposed Security Issues the fact that we'are an industrial Nation. MOST ST 
records of our industrial accomplish- U 
ments are without parallel in the world’s 
[Continued from Page 14.] history. 


They have excited in the past 

and V. E. Noland, Marshfield, Oreg., secre- and will continue to excite in the future. 

MAJOR FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., 330 North 2!ter this temporary halt, the admiration 
Edinburgh Avenue, Los Angeles, A Delaware, of the world at large. 


corporation organized May 3, 1934, to produce | 
and distribute motion picture plays, and pro- | Fundamental Problems 


posing to issue 3,000 shares of 6 per cent. a 
preferred stock of $100 par. That Face All Business 
value each, in an aggregate amount of $300.- | j ans ' . Bis ne 
000; the proceeds to be used as working capi- | ssion have 
tal. The stock will be sold.to the under- | 5Urrendered, € Government has legis- 
writer, Blanchet & Co., 347 Fifth Avenue, lated us a considerable distance on the 
ew Yor ity, at $85 per $100 par value’ way back, but there are still millions of 
Share. Among officers are: Fred Church, San ; ; 
Fernando, Calif., president; Sam. I. Saunders, | unemployed. The capital goods industries 
Vice president. and William D. De Long, sec- | 4re Operating at a small percentage of 
retary-treasurer, both of Los Angeles. what they could reasonably expect under 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE HOLD- ; 
ERS OF BONDS OF GLEN-GERY SHALE 20'mal conditions; our national debt is 
; rising to unprecedented heights; the 
soundness of our financial policy is ques- 
tioned by economists of standing; and the 


Big words; wild claims; trick stunts, and such, 
The owl says, do not count for much. 
‘‘To know a motor fuel,” says he, 
‘Test it yourself and then you’ll see!’’ 


We make no rash claims about what to expect from 
Essolene. We prefer that you discover for yourself just 
what it will accomplish when you use it in your own car. 
For, ‘after all, that’s really what counts. Try a tankful 
next time you need motor fuel. Learn for yourself why 
we say that Essolene guarantees smoother performance. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 
struction; vacation information; touring data; etc. Also free 


individual road maps. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 


BRICK CO., 115 Broadway, New York City, | 
calling for deposit of $481,500 first mortgage | 
per cent serial gore of the above | 

am company, a Pennsylvania corporation : 

with headquarters at 210 Worth Fifth Street, dangers of marked inflation are at our 
Reading, Pa. The company defaulted in per- doorstep. 

ance of certain obligations under this |, r i j - 
bond issue. The trustee, on March 6, 1934. | Gor ernment spending alone will not ~ 
declared the whole amount secured to be im-| store prosperity. This is not the time for 
mediately ous and payable. Receivers have | the pot to call] the kettle black; this is not 

n appoin and a foreclosure action in- . j j i 

stituted in Federal court. Committee mem- the time to upset our industrial order and 
bers are: Albert F. Beringer, Henry F. Whit- | 
ney, Lawrence M. Symmes, and Clarence E. | — 
Hale, all of New York City. 

CONSOLIDATED TRUST SHARES, 31 State. 
St.. Boston... An investment trust of the 
management type. proposing to issue 25,000 | - 3 
snares Of certificates of beneficial interest at . 
an aggregate price of approximately $40,000. | Associated Gas 
Trustees are: Mary B. Walsh (secretary), E. | 
Rokert Little, and Adelbert W. Smith, all of | 


oston. 

J. E. HAMILTON AND OTHERS, G. D. Smith, | 
Secretary, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif., | 
calling for deposit of $750,000 general mort- | 
gage gold bonds secured by second deed of | 
trust of La Vista Hotel Corporation, Ltd., 
operator of Vista del Arroyo Hotel, Pasadena. | 
The committee reports the company’s income | 
as not sufficient to pay either interest or 
principal of second mortgage bonds. Mem.- | 
bers of the commiitee are: J. E. Hamilton. | 
J. E. Clifford, G. D. Smith, J. W. Morin, and 
C. B. Voorhis, all of Pasadena. 

KENTUCKY ROCK ASPHALT CO., Louisville, 
Ky., calling for deposit of $613,000 of its 
own first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds 
outstanding and 13,046 shares of preferred 
Stock of a par value of $100 a share. this to 
be changed by amendment of the company’s | 
certificate of incorporation and outstanding 
certificates called for exchange “at some fu- 
ture date if deemed necessary or desirable. 
but not to be called for deposit.” Subject 
to approval of stockholders, the plan con- 
templates the issuance of a share dividend 
of two shares of common stock for each) 
Share of outstanding preferred stock, 


Company 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


rhis sign identifies the 3,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine to 
Louisiane who represent the ser- 
vices and products of the world’s 
leading oil organization. 


AT REGULAR 


Smoother Performance 


GASOLINE PRICE 


MOTOR TRAVEL INFORMATION FREE OF COST 
Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers— 
*“ESSO TOURS AND DETOURS." Profusely illustrated. New 
every month. Contains official! map of current road con- 


61 Broadway, New York City: 


Copr. 1934, Beso, Ine. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES . 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra, Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad, 
dress: The United States News. 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Auited States News 


JULY 2, 1934 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
President of the United States 1837-1841 


“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 


~ 


pre-election promises. 


PROBLEM 
BIGGEST TASK 


be punctured. It was futile to issue warnings—the Fed-. 


POS 


Aomrdays PPARENTLY President Roosevelt regards the 
¢ 2 radio audience as consisting of a child-like peo- 
é A § ple who need only to be told that things are 
Sicpywdz fundamentally sound, or better than they were, 
and they will accept this as sufficient basis for an individ- 
ual faith in the future of his administration. 

Who among those listening to the President’s radio 
speech would wish to express dissent from the theme— 
an improved morale—or who would for a moment question 
that on the whole the American people feel better than 
they did fifteen months ago? 

Yet with the utmost respect for the President’s sin- 
cerity and earnestness and the charm of his remarkable 
radio personality, he is nevertheless so steeped in the arts 
of politics that he most effectively ignores the weaknesses 
in America’s position today and puts forward the argu- 
ments that have so often in the past lulled us all into a 
sense of false security. 

We seem to hear again the echoes of “Republicanism 
and prosperity” ranging all the way from the “full dinner 
pail” of 1900 to the “two cars in every garage” of Hoover 
Only yesterday—1930—we were 
told that “prosperity is just around the corner.” We failed 
then to think through the fundamental character of our 
economic readjustment. In order to weigh the Roosevelt 
report of progress we must determine whether it is built 
upon quicksands of doubt such as led us astray in 1929 
and 1930. 

v 


It was unpopular then to differ 
with the powers-that-be. It was 
presumptuous to cry out then 
that the “new era” in economics 
was a balloon sooner or later to 


NOW NATION'S 


eral Reserve Board was bitterly assailed for telling the 
truth—and yet today are we not subjecting ourselves to 


the very same dangers by telling the people that all is well © 


—when, indeed, it is not yet well? 

The future can hardly be secure and the individual can 
not justify the serenity displayed by the President when 
the same address completely omits mention of the most 


sensational fact in the peace-time history of the United © 


States—the size of the Federal deficit. How can anyone 
look with complacency on our national outlook when be- 
tween three and four billions are being spent in excess of 
receipts? It might be argued that America’s credit can 
stand thestrain. Yes, if the taxes are forthcoming. 

It is not alone the extent of our borrowings which 
causes dismay. It is the fact that the interest and retire- 
ment will take such a large annual sum as to be collectible 
only by adding to the already high cost of living. The 
Administration is struggling this Summer with the prob- 
lem of a comprehensive tax system. It will not be an easy 


_task. Indeed, it looks as if the question of taxation will 


determine America’s future and whether we shall have 
in a few years or so a collapse as bad if not worse 
than 1929. 

Looking back to 1879, when we recovered from the de- 
pression of the preceding six years, America built on a 
false basis and in 1884 there was a severe reaction. Look- 


ing all over the world and at the history of every depres- 


sion and recovery era, we find the crux of the situation 
to be in a nation’s capacity to repay debt. We have al- 
ready witnessed taxpayers’ revolts in towns and cities 


_ Municipal and State debts are increasing and yet tax rev- 


enues are inadequate. Federal deficits as revealed on 
page one of this issue are cumulatively startling. 


V 


If taxes cannot be collected and 


BUSINESS FEARS here is what amounts to repudi- 
MANIPULATION curtency inflation with all its at- 


tendant dangers and hardships 
for the working classes. Business men and investors fear 
such a sequel. That’s one of the reasons why long-term 
money hesitates to come out of the banks for investment. 
The bulk of the government debt is in short-term secur- 
ities readily marketable. As for the long-term issues, 
they are supported every now and then by the govern- 
ment’s manipulation of its own trust funds to buy secur- 
ities. In other words, Uncle Sam rigs the market with 
his own funds precisely as Wall Street was condemned 
for doing in recent years. 

Perhaps, it may be argued, the end justifies the means. 
Presnmably the Government can do anything it pleases 
to bolster up its own securities in time of stress. There 
would be less objection to such a course if the same gov- 
ernment showed the slightest sign of learning that two 
and two make four and not five. At first it was proclaimed 
that the budget would be balanced in the fiscal year 1936, 
but now the indications are that a half billion or more will 
be added to that budget and the balancing process has 
been postponed again. 

The odd part of it is that the budget can be balanced 
in 1936. All those who still have respect for the funda- 


PRESIDENTIAL OPTIMISM 


Comparing Mr. Roosevelt's Serenity in 1934 and Mr. Coolidge’s Complacency in 1928 We 
Find Both Appealing to a Contentment Built on Quicksands---Biggest Deficit of 
Peace Time Ignored in President's Speech 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


mental laws of arithmetic and economics will do their ut- 
most to convince the government that while the radio 
audience may not know what it is all about there are peo- 
ple who regard with grave concern the fiscal position of 
the government. 

Mr. Roosevelt speaks of reform and recovery and relief 
as if all three had brought us a measure of contentment 
which should make us feel happy. 

Undoubtedly credit should be given the President for 
having brought about improvement in many directions, 
especially through the widespread distribution of govern- 
ment subsidies and doles. Fundamentally there is a bet- 
ter feeling because some plan is better than no plan. Also 
the natural recuperative processes of the world have been 
steadily at work. 


OUTLOOK STILL pen 
DARK FOR THE y long if it cont to spend 


many billions more than it takes 

in. No administration can last 
UNEMPLOYED which drives the national cur- 
rency down in value to a point of worthlessness. Confi- 
dence in currency is like confidence in the banks. The 


. people go on for years hoping and hoping that some way 


will be found to strengthen the whole structure. In Ger- 
many it took many years of excessive spending and un- 
balanced budgets before the people began to fear their 
own money. 

We are not on the threshold of any such catastrophe. 
We can avert it. But so could we have reorganized our 
finances in 1929 and brought about an orderly liquidation 
had enough of us been aware of the pitfalls ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked his listeners to say whether they 
individually felt better, whether they considered their 
bank accounts more secure. Back in 1929 most everybody 
felt secure. All through the depression there have been 
people with bank accounts. No need to worry about 
them. But how about the 10,000,000 persons still in idle- 
ness? William Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, only a few days ago pointed out that rela- 
tively few had been put back on the payrolls. He was 
telling the truth. Cuts in wages in the classifications 
above the minimum wage have been numerous, toc. 

And with the steady stream of business failures and 
reorganizations necessitated by some of the so-called re- 
form laws there are many newcomers today in the ranks 
of the unemployed. The people in Harriman, Tenn., are 
conspicuous examples. 


The President asks us if we 


SOME THINGS individua ee er O an 
SHOULD EXPL AIN dividual happiness a measure of 


the condition or morale of the 
collective group? If ninety-two per cent of the people are 
employed and able to live on the wages they receive 
should we assume that all is well? .Throughout the en- 
tire depression between ninety and ninety-two per cent 
have had jobs. It’s the eight to ten per cent that make 
a difference between prosperity and economic depression. 

If there remain 10,000,000 persons out of work, it 
means that their purchasing power is subtracted from the 
total volume of a nation’s transactions. It means that 
10,000,000 people fed on a dole or by public charity are 
bravely trying to keep up their courage as they wait for 
the promised prosperity. 

Conditions cannot be said to have improved in a col- 
lective sense so long as nearly 10,000,000 persons or there- 
abouts and their families are out of work. We should 
ask the President in all frankness to tell his plans for re- 
turning to work those who have been idle. We should 
ask him to tell us how the enormous public debt is to be re- 
tired by a tax system that will not cripple and paralyze 
the recovery of business. We should ask him to tell us 


why long-term capital is, on the whole, so hesitant today — 


and why so many millions of dollars have fled this coun- 
try as the American dollar has been deliberately depre- 
ciated in terms of gold by our own government. 


NEW DEAL NEEDS 
SOUND FISCAL 
PROGRAM 


last September. 


General Johnson promised us 
many millions of men back to 
work in September a year ago. 
Statistics show there are more 
‘people out of work today than 
We survey the NRA as possessing many 


good ideas, but so clumsily administered that it has been 


a detriment to recovery in many lines of small business 
which accepted the codes. The Darrow reports are not 
all fiction by any means. 

The New Deal, to be sure, was a splendid concept, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has been a brave and courageous leader. 
But the people who have tried to make the New Deal 
\work have failed to date to support the whole edifice with 
a fiscal program that breeds confidence. Perhaps there is 
nothing so pathetic as the spectacle of the Republicans 
gathering their ammunition for a frontal attack, believ- 


_or the unemployed masses. 


ing that the American people by reaction will swing back 
to the ways of the last decade. We live in a changing 
world, and the duty of intelligent opponents of the Roose- 
velt New Deal is to point out correttives and alternatives 
constantly in the hope that Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of a 
blending of the old and the new can really be achieved. 

Unfortunately, when there is reaction, the pendulum 
swings to extremes. The true liberal today is the person 
who dares to point out the weaknesses in the New Deal 
and call for their removal before it is too late. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had said in his radio speech that he 
would limit expenditures and borrowings, that he had de- 
vised a tax system on a graduated scale so that over a 
period of years the public debt could be repaid, if he had 
announced the planned withdrawal of government from 
competition with private enterprise once the pioneering 
is completed or once the bolstering up of confidence has 
set the wheels of business in motion, he would have sent 
a note of real cheer and encouragement into the business 
world from one end of the country to the other. It would 
have made timid investors of trust funds, the funds of 
widows and orphans, of hospitals, of universities, feel 


that their income would be secure in the higher interest | 
‘yields which long-term securities issued by the govern- 


ment should — 


But there was not a word 


REACTIONARY about finances in the President’s 
NO SOLUTION the contented. This reverses 


the political process used in 1932 
when the appeal was to the discontented. Politics teaches 
us that the discontented groups control elections because 
they hold the balance of power. We have had no alterna- 
tive program presented by the Republicans to give hope 
to the discontented. The Republican party has not yet 
discovered the New Deal. 

So any relief by political turnover can hardly be ex- 
pected soon. Correcting the mistakes of the Roosevelt 
administration is, therefore, a non-partisan task. It must 
be done within the Democratic party and by those who 
profess loyalty to the principles of true liberalism as con- 
trasted with the “theoreticai die-hards” to which Mr. 
Roosevelt referred in his speech. 

We do not want to go back to the stupidity of reac- 
tionary thought which fails to measure up to its social 
responsibility. Taken literally, the Roosevelt speech ap- 
peals to selfish materialism. It says, in effect, that those 
of us who are happy or have jobs ought to be satisfied. 
We apparently are not to give concern to our neighbors 
Maybe the rest of us ought 
not to be our brothers’ keepers. But it is a strange phil- 
osophy which argues that because we have three meals a 
day we should offer thanks to the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion and forget the 10,000,000 others whose gaunt faces 
and broken spirits lie imprisoned in the dungeons of 
America’s social ineptitude. 


MR. COOLIDGE 


Back in December, 1928, when 
another President of the United 
States sent his farewell message 


OPTIMISTIC 

BEFORE STORM ‘*° the Congress, I took an extract 
from it, had it set up in large type 

and captioned it a “A Message of Optimism.” I hung it 

in my office then with a feeling that it was the kind of doc- 

trine Presidents, elected to office, like to tell their people. 

Iam reproducing it here: 

“No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 
surveying the state of the Union, has met with a more 
pleasing prospect than that which appears at the present 
time. 

“In the domestic field there is tranquility and content- 
ment, harmonious relations between management and 
wage earner, freedom from industrial strife, and the high- 
est records of years of prosperity. 

“In the foreign field there is peace, the good will which 
comes from mutual understanding, and the knowledge 
that the problems which a short time ago appeared so 
ominous are yielding to the touch of manifest friendship. 

“The great wealth created by our enterprise and indus- 
try, and saved by our economy, has had the widest distrib- 
ution among our own people, and has gone out in a steady 
stream to serve the charity and the business of the world. 

“The requirements of existence have passed beyond the 
standard of necessity into the region of luxury. Enlarg- 
ing production is consumed by an increasing demand at 
home and an expanding commerce abroad. The country 
can regard the present with satisfaction and anticipate 
the future with optimism.” 

I believe it appropriate to take an extract from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s radio speech of last week and label it, too, a 
message of optimism, with the earnest hope however that 
when this second message is re-read a few years later it 
will have survived the mountains of debt and taxes which 
are ahead of us and will have brought the jobs which the 
New Deal has promised to our 10,000,000 unemployed. 
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